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ABSTRACT 


THE MOTIVATIONAL POWER OF THE IMAGE OF GOD 
AND RENEWAL OF CREATION AS THE GOAL 
FOR SPIRITUAL FORMATION 


by 
Clifford W. Wall 
United Theological Seminary, 2020 


Mentors 


Justus H. Hunter, PhD 
David F. Watson, PhD 


This project explores how connecting the practice of spiritual disciplines with a 
theological vision of renewal in the image of God connected to cosmic renewal as the 
end-goal of salvation influences the motivation of youth to practice disciplines and 
participate in church. Surveys and interviews revealed that motivation increased by 
making the connection in a confirmation-reaffirmation class. A follow-up survey one 
month later showed no difference in the rate of actual practice. Connecting the means and 
end-goal this way can be effective in increasing motivation. Further research could 


explore the long-term impact on practice. 
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Being formed in the image of Christ integrates believers into God’s mission for the 
redemption of all creation, not simply as a specific role in a particular mission, but as a 
life hid with Christ in God that incarnates God’s redemptive activity in the midst of the 
world as it is. Spiritual formation in Christ and mission with Christ are the inseparable 
components in our participation in God’s redemption of all creation. 


—M. Robert Mulholland, “Spiritual Formation in Christ and Mission with Christ,” 
Journal of Spiritual Formation and Soul Care 
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INTRODUCTION 


I write this introduction amid a global corona virus pandemic under a shelter in 
place order from the governor of North Carolina. It is another reminder to Christians that 
we live in a fallen world in bondage to forces of decay and death (Rom 8:21) because the 
curse of sin remains. But as Christians we live in the fallen world in hope of full 
redemption. Yet for many Christians their hope is set merely on deliverance from this 
fallen world rather than deliverance for this fallen world. 

Countless numbers of people are working tirelessly to mitigate the effects of what 
is certainly a natural, medical, and economic disaster. Christians, among others, are 
praying for relief, healing, and restoration. The vision of some of those praying for our 
world right now, however, may be shortsighted. Many will fall short by merely praying 
for temporary mitigation of the effects of the fall in the creation rather than the complete 
and eternal deliverance of the creation from those effects. Many see deliverance from the 
fallen world, including the frailty of our mortal bodies, as the sum-total of Christian hope. 
What if more Christians understood that God’s plan of salvation includes more than 
saving souls and escape to heaven? What if more Christians had their vision of Christian 
hope expanded to include not only the salvation of individual souls but also the 
resurrection of the body and the healing transformation of the Earth and the entire 


physical cosmos? 
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In these days of pandemic pandemonium billions hope for medical professionals 
and government officials to restore at least a modicum of health and a semblance of 
peace to get the world back to normal. But, according to the Bible, the normal that we 
have grown accustomed to is far from optimal. Human experience tells us the same. 
According to this-worldly-standards, even with all the medical and technological 
advances, normal still means disease, dire poverty, dastardly deeds, death, and 
destruction. The corona virus may subside, but, without divine intervention, the tides of 
death and destruction will continue to roll in. The corona virus is not the first natural 
disaster; it will not be the last. Neither is it the first pandemic; it is unlikely to be the last. 

The Bible tells us of the very first pandemic among those created in the image of 
God. It is one that is still with us today. It is the disease of human sin. It has infected the 
entirety of the human race and brought misery, death, and decay into the whole of 
creation. Thankfully there is a cure; his name is Jesus, the Messiah, the Son of the Living 
God. 

Therefore just as one man’s trespass led to condemnation for all, so one man’s act 

of righteousness leads to justification and life for all. For just as by the one man’s 

disobedience the many were made sinners, so by the one man’s obedience the 
many will be made righteous. But law came in, with the result that the trespass 
multiplied; but where sin increased, grace abounded all the more, so that, just as 


sin exercised dominion in death, so grace might also exercise dominion through 
justification leading to eternal life through Jesus Christ our Lord.! 


‘Rom 5:18-21 New Revised Standard Version (NRSV). All scripture quotations hereafter are 
from the NRSV unless otherwise noted. 


Through faith in Jesus Christ and thereby through participation in the new 
creation life in him, the grace of God in Christ received by faith dethrones the dominion 
of death. Justification leads to eternal life, but, as Romans 8 makes abundantly clear, 
eternal life involves so much more than ethereal bodiless bliss in heaven after death. 
Ultimately eternal life includes a renewed bodily existence in “a new heaven and a new 
earth” (Rev 21:1). It will be a world with no more disease because the spiritual disease of 
sin will have been eradicated forever. It will be a world without pandemonium because 
there will be no more pandemics. And God will bring about this cosmic renewal by 
refashioning a new humanity conformed to the image of God’s Son (Rom 8:29). What if 
Christians realized and really believed that their own renewal through participation in the 
means of grace and the practice of spiritual disciplines is integral to the renewal of the 
whole world in this way? 

It has been well documented that there is lackluster participation in the means of 
grace and basic practices of discipleship among American Christians. As we will see, 
many who consider themselves to be Christian do not rate their faith as very important in 
their life. Many who call themselves Christians do not believe attending church is all that 
important. Many are content with a faith that they find comforting but not one that is 
challenging. The lackluster faith of youth in American churches, especially, has also been 
well documented.” Many see their version of the Christian faith to be helpful for them in 


their private lives to feel better about themselves, but not far beyond that. Perhaps this is 





? Christian Smith and Melinda Lundquist Denton, Soul Searching: The Religious and Spiritual 
Lives of American Teenagers (New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2005), 147, Kindle. Also see 
Kendra Creasy Dean, Almost Christian: What the Faith of Our Teenagers is Telling the American Church 
(New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 2010), 12. 
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because their version of the Christian faith has eclipsed the grand vision of biblical hope 
and therefore cut them off from its power to usher in the life and energy of the world to 
come in the present. 

In the chapters that follow, we will explore the brilliant vision of full salvation 
and the hope that is found in the pages of holy scripture and in the historic and 
contemporary theological tradition of the Church. We will also explore how connecting 
the means of grace to the grand vision of the end-goal of Christian salvation, the full hope 
of redemption, might bring new life and motivational energy into the life of the church, 
specifically among youth. What might we find if we connect the practices of Christian 
discipleship with human renewal for the greater goal of cosmic renewal? 

Chapter one elaborates on the trend and reality of lackluster participation in the 
practice of spiritual disciplines and participation in the life of the church among 
Christians in general and youth in particular. It also lays out the basics of a framework of 
creation, incarnation, and new creation and the purpose of the Church within which to 
teach spiritual disciplines to youth in a confirmation-reaffirmation setting as a potential 
solution. Chapter two explores the biblical foundations on the importance of connecting 
the means of grace to the end-goal of salvation as renewal in the image of God and 
cosmic renewal in chapter eight of Romans. In chapter three, I explore John Wesley’s 
vision of salvation as renewal in the image of God and how his vision was also connected 
to cosmic renewal. Chapter four discusses the theologies of new creation and hope of 
N.T. Wright and Jiirgen Moltmann and reveals the power of the hope of new creation as a 
goal to energize and direct spiritual formation and discipleship in the present. In chapter 


five I provide a succinct synopsis of the findings of research in industrial and 


organizational psychology on the motivational efficacy of goal setting and discuss how 
communicating a clear and compelling vision of the end-goal of salvation can increase 
motivation for spiritual formation and discipleship. Chapter six lays out the design and 
content of the youth confirmation-reaffirmation class that I developed and implemented, 
as well as the research methodology employed. It also discusses the positive results of the 
study and considers the limitations and potential for further research. 

It is my contention that the church needs to reclaim the importance of the doctrine 
of creation in order to regain the importance of the Christian faith in the minds and hearts 
of its adherents, young and old. This thesis, however, focuses on the faith and faith 
practices of youth in particular. In order to magnify the meaning of the faith in the minds 
of young people, we need to expand their vision of the benefits of the practices of the 
faith. A version of Christianity that limits the benefit to the possibility of personal 
comfort, greater self-esteem, and feelings of self-worth, also severely limits the overall 
meaning and significance of the faith for everyday living. Moreover, a faith that merely 
provides hope for souls will leave souls without much, if any, hope for the redemption of 
the body and the rest of the physical creation. Greater hope should lead to greater faith, 
and greater faith should lead to greater participation in the means of grace and in the life 
of the church. Let us explore the grand vision of Christian hope and what may happen for 
youth—and hopefully the rest of the church—when we connect the practices of the faith 


with the full vision of hope, the ultimate end-goal of Christian salvation. 


CHAPTER ONE 


MINISTRY FOCUS 


When I came into ministry in the United Methodist Church in 2008, I brought 
with me a commitment to the proclamation and teaching of the historic, orthodox 
Christian faith. This passion had been forged in the fires of trials and tribulations that 
were the result of my embrace of heretical views as a nineteen-year-old college 
sophomore. In hindsight, my lack of solid grounding in the faith was partially due to my 
own failure to take personal responsibility for my spiritual growth and development. 
Another significant factor, however, was the lack of a consistent and coherent catechesis 
in my local United Methodist Church (UMC). It is more than a little intriguing that in 
1995, the same year I embraced heresy, William J. Abraham said, regarding the UMC, 
that “the general moral and doctrinal hollowness of the church in its preaching and 
teaching” was a major concern. 

There is little of substance to nourish the soul in sanctification or in the fight 

against temptation and evil. More often than not, one is offered a mixture of thin 

doctrinal pabulum and moralistic platitude. Overall, the impression is given that 
the preacher’s task is to act as a minor chaplain to a culture which expects to be 
soothed and massaged on a regular basis. The deeply distinctive content of the 


faith may not be set aside completely, but it is frequently found to be 
accommodated to the changing whims of the culture. ! 





! William J. Abraham, Waking from Doctrinal Amnesia: The Healing of Doctrine in the United 
Methodist Church (Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1995), 83. 
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Over the years of my upbringing in the UMC in which I was baptized as an infant 
and confirmed as a nine-year old, I encountered a cadre of different pastors with varying 
levels of commitment to the historic Christian faith. Top denominational leaders, for the 
most part, have been more committed to “theological diversity” than orthodoxy. The 
same is true for most of the United Methodist seminaries over the past few decades.” In 
fact, as I went through the commissioning process in 2012, my Annual Conference Board 
of Ordained Ministry required me to read Harvey Cox’s book The Future of Faith, in 
which he argues that orthodoxy was a corruption of the more “diverse” original version 
of Christianity.? They did so because some on the board specifically questioned my 
commitment to “theological diversity.’* I am sure, nonetheless, as a child growing up in 
the denomination I did not receive a doctrinal diet steady or substantial enough to really 
become strong in the faith. From time to time it may have been substantial, but certainly 
was never steady enough to prevent lasting weaknesses due to spiritual malnutrition. 

Ironically, I did receive some warning and instruction about cults from a Sunday 
school teacher when I was a freshman in high school. Unfortunately, it did not prevent 
me from joining a heterodox, anti-Trinitarian group a few years later. Again, the reason 
for this is partially due to my own spiritual slothfulness. I do wonder, nonetheless, how 
the local church could have done more to prepare me and other young people for the 


challenges to the faith into which we had been baptized and confirmed, and to take our 





> James Heidinger, The Rise of Theological Liberalism (Franklin, TN: Seedbeed Publishing 2017), 
Chapters 11 and 12, Kindle. 


3 Harvey Cox, The Future of Faith (New York, NY: Harper One, 2009), 55-66. 


4 Cliff Wall, “Ordination and the Next Methodism,” Wall to Wall Faith, Hope, and Love, June 30, 
2017, accessed May 15, 2018, https://walltowallfaithhopelove.wordpress.com/2017/06/30/ordination-and- 
the-next-methodism/. 


own faith development more seriously. Since the first half of the 1990’s, when the 
Christian faith ceased to provide me with spiritual moorings and a moral compass, the 
challenges have only multiplied—outside and even within the church. My passion for 
orthodoxy, faith in the Triune God rooted and grounded in Scripture, combined with my 
ability and training in proclamation and teaching, provide an opportunity for me to supply 
some much needed doctrinal milk and meat in the local church to help people of all ages, 
especially youth, take their spiritual formation more seriously. My local church context is 
very similar to the one in which I grew up. There are opportunities to minister to 
teenagers and young adults to bolster their faith and prepare them for the countervailing 
and contrary winds of doctrine that are sure to come against them (Eph 4:14). The 
challenge is to discern the most significant areas of vulnerability and develop a practical 
catechesis using the rich treasures of the canonical heritage of the “one, holy, catholic, 


and apostolic church.” 


My prayer is that such a catechesis would function like a vitamin 
regimen and a fitness program to bolster participant’s spiritual immunity and to help 


them grow strong. 


Ministry Context 
Clarksbury United Methodist Church is a conservative evangelical congregation 


near the very small town of Harmony, North Carolina. Harmony, with a population 





> “The Nicene Creed,” The United Methodist Hymnal (Nashville, TN: The United Methodist 
Publishing House, 1989), 880. See also Abraham, William J., “Introduction,” in Canonical Theism: A 
Proposal for Theology and the Church, eds William J. Abraham, Jason E. Vickers, and Natalie B. Van Kirk 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2008), xvi-xvil. 


around 550, is in the northern half of Iredell County.° This is a very rural area where 
farms of various types—dairy, chicken, and various crops— dot the landscape. Hills, 
hollers, and forests bookend vast swaths of open land where local farmers plant corn, 
soybeans, canola, and hay, depending on the season. The membership of Clarksbury is 
made up of people from every generation with a large group of young to middle age 
adults with a significant number of children and youth from infants to high school and 
college age. 

Both Clarksbury church and the wider Harmony community were formed in and 
through the days of revivalism. Clarksbury was established as a place of worship as a 
Methodist Episcopal church in 1832.’ The town of Harmony traces its roots back to the 
Harmony Hill Camp Meeting, a revival meeting that began in 1846 on what is now the 
campus of Harmony Elementary School. The Harmony Hill community revival continues 
today, albeit on a greatly diminished scale, as people from various local churches of 
different denominations gather at a local church within the town limits of Harmony each 
October.® 

The ethos of Clarksbury has been and remains evangelical. Even among its 
younger members, Clarksbury has maintained a spiritual ethos that includes a high view 
of the authority of Scripture, a heart to see lives transformed through Christ, and a 


commitment to the essentials of the Christian faith. Over roughly the past twenty years, 





° “About Harmony,” Town of Harmony North Carolina, accessed April 10, 2018, 
https://www.townofharmony.org. 


7 Carol Brazel, ed., Clarksbury United Methodist Church: 1832-2007 (A brief history printed for 
church members on the 175" anniversary), 6. 


8 “About Harmony,” Town of Harmony North Carolina, accessed April 10, 2018, 
https://www.townofharmony.org. 
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members have had concerns about the direction of the United Methodist Church and with 
some of the views of the pastors appointed to them. This came to a head in 2015/2016 
with a progressive pastor appointed to Clarksbury who openly proclaimed universal 
salvation regardless of faith in Christ. When asked by lay leadership why the pastor never 
mentioned eternal judgment, including hell, the pastor admitted to not believing in the 
existence of hell. The pastor also, following the teachings of the popular United 
Methodist preacher, Rev. Adam Hamilton, promoted the idea that not all the Bible is 
really inspired by God, that it is in fact a flawed book written by fallible men.? Alarmed 
and with the threat of many families, including young families, leaving the church, the 
lay leadership of Clarksbury moved to ask the district superintendent to have another 
pastor appointed for 2016/2017. They specifically requested a conservative pastor who 
would “preach the Bible.” 

I was appointed to Clarksbury in the summer of 2016. After several months of 
discussion regarding the division in the denomination, in January of 2018 Clarksbury 
overwhelmingly voted to join a conservative alliance called the Wesleyan Covenant 
Association (WCA). The WCA seeks to uphold and promote traditional orthodox 
theology and morality. 

After decades of receiving mixed messages from pastors, some of whom were 
liberal, others who were evangelical, and some who were somewhere in between, 
Clarksbury Church has an opportunity to solidify their identity as a congregation 


committed to the historic Christian faith. Moreover, they have an opportunity to use their 





° Adam Hamilton, “Homosexuality, the Bible, and the United Methodist Church,” Adam 
Hamilton, March 11, 2014, accessed May 15, 2018, http://www.adamhamilton.org/blog/homosexuality-the- 
bible-and-the-united-methodist-church/#.Wv3HDOgvzlU. 
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gifts and the means of grace to build up the body of Christ within the church. They also 


have the opportunity to reach out and invite others into a living relationship with God 
through faith in Jesus Christ as vital members of his Church more effectively. Because a 
significant portion of the Clarksbury membership includes young adults with children, for 
the next two decades there should be anywhere from 10 to 15 in the youth age group, just 
considering the families who are active in the church right now. Moreover, Clarksbury is 
currently working with a network of other area United Methodist churches to have 
monthly area youth gatherings with as many as thirty to forty kids in attendance. There is 
also a tremendous opportunity to reach families with young children who are not in 
church anywhere currently. 

According to a report generated by Missioninsite, the two largest segments of the 
population within the same zip code are what it calls “blue sky bloomers” and “families 
in motion.” The former are lower to middle class people, ages fifty-five to sixty-five, who 
have working class sensibilities and some disposable income. Families in motion 
represent working class families of people between the ages of twenty-five and forty-five 
with children, who enjoy outdoor recreation. This seems to describe the large young adult 
and middle age adult segments of Clarksbury well. In terms of the religiosity of the 
community, 46.3% of people consider themselves conservative evangelicals; 42.3% say 
they consider themselves a spiritual person; only 20%, however, say their faith is really 


important to them; and only 18.1% say it is important to attend religious services. !° 


10 Missioninsite: Community Engagement Specialist for Faith & Nonprofit Groups, accessed 
March 30, 2018, http://missioninsite.com/. 
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The statistics above indicate an interesting, albeit rather sad disparity. There is a 
large portion of the population who considers themselves Christian, even conservative 
evangelicals, and spiritual, but do not view faith or being an active member of a church as 
very important. My guess is that this would not only include people who never attend 
church, but also many who do attend occasionally and even some who attend on a regular 
basis. I have had several conversations with churchgoers where it became obvious that 
their regular attendance was motivated by things other than the importance of their faith 
in God. As a pastor, some in the churches I have served over the years have told me that 
they only attend church to socialize. Faith was far from the most important factor for their 
church attendance. Yet, in other cases, I have met people who considered themselves to 
be people of faith, but viewed the church as only being optional and unnecessary as it 
pertains to their “personal relationship” with God. In fact, William Willimon cites a 1994 
study of the religious attitudes of baby boomers, which led him to conclude that “even 
those who attend church see their church as tangential to their faith.”'! 

There are many challenges to the Christian faith for youth, young adults, and, 
truly, for people of all ages. Several years ago, I listened to an eighty-year-old man 
express doubt and skepticism during a weekday Bible study. Later, that same day, a 
teenager expressed almost exactly the same concerns. In both cases the skepticism 
involved the story of the creation and the fall in Genesis and challenges posed by 
scientific narratives about the origin and evolution of the universe. In other cases, doubts 


have centered on questions like the ones Timothy Keller endeavors to answer such as: 





| William H. Willimon, Pastor: The Theology and Practice of Ordained Ministry, (Nashville, 
TN: Abingdon, 2016), 210. 
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How can someone claim that only their religion can be true? How could a good God 
allow suffering? How can a loving God send people to hell?!” In my own experience, 
others have found the stories of miracles like the virgin birth and the resurrection of the 
body to be too hard to believe, which brings the entirety of the Christian faith into doubt. 
There are people in the Harmony community and even among the active attendees 
at Clarksbury who are struggling with many of these same doubts. Yet experience would 
indicate that skepticism does not always lead one to abandon the Christian faith 
altogether; rather it drives some to seek to retain the vocabulary of the Christian faith 
while modifying the meaning of the content. A progressive United Methodist minister, 
for example, says he believes in the Trinity, but “only in a metaphorical sense.”!? There is 
a need for Christian leaders to look to the historic doctrines to find ways of magnifying 
the importance of the practices of the Christian faith in the hearts and minds of all people, 
especially youth and young adults. This would require teaching that would strengthen 


people’s faith and expand their vison of the scope of its importance. 


Ministry Journey 
My journey into ministry was a long, winding, and arduous one. Through it God 
the Holy Spirit instilled in me, along with the love of God and neighbor, a profound love 
and appreciation for the historic, orthodox Christian faith. I learned the hard way the pain 


and futility of self-centered theology and of rejecting God and God’s will as revealed in 


Timothy Keller, The Reason for God: Belief in an Age of Skepticism (New York, NY: Penguin 
Books, 2018), Kindle. 


Roger Wolsey, “The 11 ‘P’s of Progressive Christianity,” Patheos, December 22, 2017, accessed 
May 15, 2018, http://www.patheos.com/blogs/rogerwolsey/2017/12/1 1-ps-progressive-christianity/. 
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Jesus according to holy scripture. Although I had grown up in the United Methodist 


Church and faithfully attended weekly with my parents, I was ill equipped to handle the 
temptations of the flesh as a teenager or the intellectual challenges to the Christian faith 
as a young college student. When I was an elementary aged child, I even felt a strong call 
to preach despite my extreme social anxiety. By the time I was a teenager, however, I 
was just going through the motions. I certainly was not really growing in the grace and 
knowledge of Jesus Christ. Neither was I participating in any significant way in the 
means of grace by practicing spiritual disciplines. Despite the efforts of a few very 
faithful lay people and a couple of pastors, I think I received more or less the “doctrinal 
pabulum and moralistic platitude” of which William Abraham wrote. I certainly do not 
recall extraordinarily fervent passion for the great doctrines and grand narratives of the 
Christian faith. This left me vulnerable to the passionate pleas and exhortations of the 
members of the heterodox, anti-Trinitarian ministry called The Way International (TWI). 
They were certainly much more passionate about their doctrines than any United 
Methodist I had ever encountered. 

While I agree with John Wesley that orthodox opinions alone do not make one a 
real Christian, I also agree with Wesley that doctrinal indifference is far from being a gift 
from the throne of God. In fact, Wesley called it the “spawn of hell.” Moreover, quoting a 
phrase from Ephesians 4:14, he added, “This unsettledness of thought, this being ‘driven 
to and fro, and tossed about with every wind of doctrine,’ is a great curse, not a 


blessing . . .”!+ Because I was not mature and strong in the faith, I found myself being 





'4 John Wesley, “Sermon 39 Catholic Spirit,” in The Works of John Wesley, ed. Albert C. Outler 
(Nashville, TN: Abingdon Press, 1985), 2:92-93. 
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blown about and swayed by contrary winds of doctrine, while also enslaved to the 
corrupted desires of the flesh. 

After committing over a decade of my life to TWI and to espousing and 
promoting false doctrine, a miracle brought me back into the one, holy, catholic, and 
apostolic Church. I accepted and confessed Jesus as “my Lord and my God” according to 
the scriptures (John 20:28). In addition to espousing heterodox views regarding the nature 
of God through the teachings of TWI, I had also been steeped in a word of faith (“name it 
and claim it”) type of theology. At a point when so much in our lives seemed to be going 
so wrong despite our positive thinking and confession, my wife and I found ourselves 
with a stillborn baby. In the delivery room where my wife had an emergency c-section, 
we turned to God for mercy. At that exact moment our baby girl was revived, and 
contrary to the opinions of the medical professionals, she not only survived but has 
thrived despite having been dead for at least ten minutes. We quickly began to realize that 
we could not credit our own positive thinking for what was clearly a miracle; we could 
only give glory to God for his undeserved grace and mercy. 

This miracle set me on a course where I began to reevaluate what I had come to 
believe about God and faith. Several months later, after much prayer, study, and 
reconsideration, while reading the second chapter of Philippians, I was born again. I 
accepted Jesus as more than just a great and perfect man, but as my Lord and my God. 

Shortly after this I felt like God was leading me to return to my home church, the 
rural UMC where I had been baptized and confirmed. Two years later, in 2008, I began a 
student appointment as the pastor of a historic rural church in central North Carolina. 


Later that fall I began classes at Duke Divinity School from where I graduated with a 
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Master of Divinity (MDiv) in 2012. I was ordained an elder in the Western North 


Carolina Conference in the summer of 2017. 

Throughout my ministry as a United Methodist pastor, I have been a passionate 
preacher of the gospel and teacher and defender of the historic Christian faith. In addition 
to the MDiv, my formal education also includes a bachelor’s degree and a master’s 
degree in general psychology. My master’s training in psychology concentrated on 
applied psychology in organizational settings, including the development and evaluation 
of training programs. In ministry, I have had a passion for training church members in 
basic discipleship through preaching and teaching. In the past I have helped lead Alpha 
Courses as an introduction to the Christian faith and the spiritual gifts. A few years ago, I 
developed my own discipleship class called The Walk. The class is centered on three 
basic questions: Why does the Bible say we need to be saved? What are we saved from? 
And what are we saved for? A central passage of Scripture for the class is Ephesians 2:8- 
10 that tells us that we are saved by grace, through faith, and for good works. One of the 
main goals in the class is to help people see the vital connection between grace, faith, and 
good works in order to see the fulfillment of Titus 2:11-14 in the lives of the participants. 

For the grace of God has appeared, bringing salvation to all, training us to 

renounce impiety and worldly passions, and in the present age to live lives that 

are self-controlled, upright, and godly, while we wait for the blessed hope and the 
manifestation of the glory of our great God and Savior, Jesus Christ. He it is who 
gave himself for us that he might redeem us from all iniquity and purify for 
himself a people of his own who are zealous for good deeds. 
Teaching the doctrines and disciplines of practical Christian discipleship has been a 
passion for me throughout my ministry in the United Methodist Church. I have a heart to 


help all people, especially youth, to get rooted and grounded in the faith so they will not 


be blown about by every wind of doctrine and held in bondage to the desires of the flesh. 


17 
The Synergy 


It seems where my spiritual journey and current ministry context converge is in 
the pastoral teaching office. Instruction in the doctrines and practices of the Christian 
faith, and the oversight thereof in the local church, is a vital, albeit too often neglected, 
role of pastoral ministry. Indeed, the lack of teaching is perhaps the main culprit to 
spiritual malaise in so many churches. Pastors have shifted into various other roles due to 
secular influences that have crept into the Church. In the American church people may 
see the role of a pastor as a media star, a large group therapist, a political activist, a chief 
executive officer, or a self-help guru, life coach, or a motivational speaker to help people 
maximize their potential for material success, among other things.'° In some “emergent 
church” circles the image of the pastor seems to be resident rebel-in-chief. In this case the 
rebellion is against establishment Christianity; although, some seem to go beyond 
prophetic critique to see themselves as re-inventors of the faith altogether. The traditional 
role of pastor is to understand the authoritative texts of scripture well enough to explain 
their meaning to others in an intelligible way.'© The rebel, however, may view the 
witness of the scriptures as no more than just another opinion in the community of faith. 
In fact, some see their role as pastor as creating a safe space for others to respond to God 
in whatever way they wish.'’ Often, as with the view of Harvey Cox mentioned above, 
this means dismissing the importance of doctrine in favor of personal experiences and 


personally meaningful practices. 





'S Abraham, Waking from Doctrinal Amnesia, 105. Also Willimon, Pastor, 56-69. 


'6 Saint Augustine, Teaching Christianity, trans. Edmund Hill, ed. John E. Rotelle, (Hyde Park , 
NY: New City Press, 1996), 106. 
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Ample are the indications that the American church, especially the mainline 
church, has fallen seriously short in the duty of teaching to pass down the faith to 
upcoming generations. As a result, countless are the church members who have been left 
to wander aimlessly and to be blown about by contradictory and competing doctrines, 
both secular and religious—sometimes a strange blend of both. Smith and Denton note 
that most Christian teenagers are “incredibly inarticulate about their faith” and mainline 
teens fare worse than all others.'* But teenage Christians are not alone in their Biblical 
ignorance and confusion. Discussing the importance of teaching doctrine in the church, 
Thomas Oden noted in 1983 that Biblical illiteracy among the laity was evidence that 
something had gone terribly wrong with Christian education.’ Indeed, Chris Armstrong 
shows that C.S. Lewis, who died in 1963, also said confusion among youth is in large 


part due to their elders’ failure to teach them well.”° 


Smith and Denton similarly suggest 
that the fault for confusion regarding the faith among Christian teenagers is not solely due 
to their lack of personal responsibility. Much of the fault lies with the lack of help from 
their religious communities.” Kendra Creasy Dean states bluntly that youth have imbibed 


a shallow faith because that is exactly the distorted version of Christianity they have been 


taught.” This clearly echoes my own sentiments regarding my personal experience. The 
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shallow beliefs that Smith and Denton identified among teenagers is pervasive 
throughout every age group in many churches, even among their ministers.”° 

Perhaps, people suffering from doctrinal and moral confusion need a teacher 
more than they need a pulpit therapist.”* Instruction in sound doctrine, indeed, is the 
medicine that an ailing church really needs.”° “Elders of the church need to ponder and 
teach the great doctrines of the faith because they nourish the sheep under their care, 
because they heal us of our sins, and because they provide light and life for a lost 
world.””© Yet the teaching office of the church involves more than doctrine alone. The 
Christian faith is more than a set of ideas about God; it is also a set of practices, a way of 
life in terms of how humans created in the image of God are to live morally and ethically 
in light of the God who calls us to be holy as God is holy (1 Peter 1:15-16).?7 

Lack of consistent and substantial instruction in sound doctrine, due to 
indifference or malfeasance, leaves a void to be filled with beliefs like the moralistic 
therapeutic deism (MTD) described by Smith and Denton. On the surface such a belief 
system may seem innocuous, but it is in fact inimical to the tenets of orthodox 
Christianity. This is evident with the view of Harvey Cox. The thoroughgoing inclusive, 


individualistic, self-centric relativism of a belief system like MTD will inevitably clash 





°3 Brian Crosby, “Moralistic Therapeutic Deism: Not Just a Problem with Youth Ministry, The 
Gospel Coalition, April 9, 2012, accessed April 13, 2018, https://www.thegospelcoalition.org/article/mtd- 
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4 Willimon, Pastor, 199. 
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(New York, NY: Oxford University Press, 1997), 11-15. Charry argues that doctrine works like medicine. 
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with the particular, universal, and objective truth claims of theocentric, Trinitarian, 
orthodox Christianity. Youth and young adults without adequate instruction in the faith 
and without sufficient commitment to the faith will be vulnerable to a plethora of 
competing and contradictory ideologies. In fact, the rebel paradigm of ministry 
mentioned above seems to be tailor-made for adherents to MTD, who suppose religion 
exists to help them be and do what they want with a god whose job is to make them feel 
good about it. Indeed, for those who hold to MTD, religion is not about them responding 
to the authoritative word of God; it is about a god that responds to the authoritative 
desires and feelings of people.7® 

The challenge is to design a catechesis effective enough to disabuse and reverse 
such a self-centered view of our relationship with God. In a culture still living in the 
shadow of the Enlightenment with its side effects—intended or unintended—of 
marginalizing Christianity to an instrumental and private role, how can we convey the 
message that the God of the Bible is not to be used, but enjoyed as Saint Augustine 
taught??? How best can the church teach that as our Creator, God has sovereign authority 
over all of our being and our doing? I suspect there is no need to reinvent the wheel here. 

Following the pattern of the ancient church, the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds 
serve as good guides into the questions that catechesis should be designed to answer. The 
doctrines of creation, the incarnation, and the church sanctified by the Holy Spirit should 
provide the medicine necessary to build spiritual immunity against doctrinal pathogens 


and the nutrition necessary to grow strong. I am sure that issues related to creation and 


°8 Smith and Denton, Soul Searching, 147. 
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the supposed contradiction between Christianity and science undermine the authority and 
influence of faith in people’s lives. When people doubt the truth of Christianity because 
of doubts about the origins of humanity according to Genesis, faith in general is 
marginalized to realms of personal opinion and private belief. Yet the God of the Bible 
lays claim not just on our personal lives, but the entirety of our being along with the rest 
of the cosmos. Christianity is about more than the salvation of souls; it is about the 
salvation of all of God’s good creation. The doctrine of creation must not be 


marginalized. 


Creation 

Within a couple of hours after writing the preceding sentences, my church’s youth 
leader and I were bombarded by skeptical middle-schoolers with age old questions: “How 
long was it before God created the world?” “What was God doing before creation?” 
“Why is there nothing about dinosaurs in the Bible?” These were familiar questions. 
These and similar questions have come up spontaneously with each of the five 
confirmation classes and each middle-school group I have taught. I have received similar 
questions from skeptical adult church members as well. One gentleman in his eighties, 
who had been trained in engineering, acknowledged that his doubts about Christianity 
were rooted in doubts about the story of creation. 

Catechesis in the church must address these questions rather than discouraging the 
asking of them, as is sometimes the case. I have had adults in the church tell me that 
when they were kids they were simply told to take it all on faith and were discouraged 


from trying to make sense of it at all. The result was a faith greatly diminished in terms of 
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strength and priority. When the kids began to bombard us this past Wednesday night, I 


intuitively responded to the questions about what God was doing before creation by 
talking about how time is a product of creation, and how the Creator as an eternal being is 
in a wholly other category. In other words, I talked about the distinction between time 
and eternity; and how although we are incapable of fully comprehending the latter, that 
incomprehensibility does not indicate impossibility. 

Later I was reminded that Saint Augustine also responded to pagan critics of the 
Christian doctrine of creation ex nihlo by making that very distinction.*” Moreover, as 
Alister McGrath argues, Saint Augustine provides the church the wisdom to let Scripture 
speak for itself literarily in terms of the questions it seeks to answer rather than being 
forced-fitted into any prevailing scientific theory, whether in the ancient or modern 
world.*! Catechesis around the doctrines of creation and the related issues of Biblical 
interpretation can prepare young people to appreciate the limitations of science and how 
the Bible seeks to answer different questions than science, questions of ultimate meaning 
and purpose. It can also help people see that the answers from Genesis, which are 
primarily about faith, do not contradict but can complement answers provided by science, 
which are descriptive about the makeup and function of things. As McGrath argues, it is 
an abuse of science to try to use it to answer questions about meaning and purpose. Those 


questions are in the realm of philosophy and theology. They are questions of faith; and 


3° Alister McGrath, “Augustine’s Origin of Species: How the Great Theologian Might Weigh in 
on the Darwin Debate,” in The Origins Debate: Evangelical Perspectives on Creation, Evolution, and 
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“faith does not contradict reason, but transcends it through a joyous divine deliverance 
from the cold and austere limits of human reason and logic.”*” 

Hence, it would be helpful to lay out the theological/philosophical 
presuppositions that underlie so much of the discourse in the so-called conflict between 
science and religion, such as those of someone like the militant atheist scientist Richard 
Dawkins and theists like Alister McGrath and John Lennox.*? It would also be beneficial 
to help them see how the combination of Christianity and the philosophy of Aristotle laid 
the groundwork for the scientific method and scientific discovery.** This would prepare 
young people to understand the limits of faith and science, and how they can complement 
each other. Reclaiming the importance of the doctrine of creation—indeed, the 
importance of creation itself—is vital to help people see how important the Christian 
faith is. Young people need to know that it does not have to be an either/or choice 
between Christianity and science; nor does faith have to be relegated to the realm of mere 


private opinion and compartmentalized based on sentiment rather than reason. The key, 


indeed, the great challenge, is to do it in a way that is intelligible to them. 


Incarnation 
The reality is that faith and participation in a faith community and consistent 


practice of the means of grace is a low priority in the lives of many self-professed 
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Christians. This is probably because people see faith in individualistic and instrumental 
rather than corporate and existential terms. A remedy would be to help people think of 
Christianity from the perspective of whether it is true rather than just whether it may be 
personally helpful in some way. The evangelical Anglican priest, Knicky Gumble, gets to 
that issue with help from C.S. Lewis in the Alpha Course, a class designed to introduce 
people to the Christian faith. Gumble and Lewis suggest that the importance of 
Christianity depends on its truth or falsehood. If it is true, it is absolutely important for 
our lives; if it is false, it is of no importance at all. It just cannot be moderately important 
in any way.*> To rephrase that, if Christianity is true it is helpful in an absolutely essential 
way; but if it is false it is not helpful at all. What does the incarnation of Christ “for us 
and for our salvation” really mean for our lives? Is it merely one of many possible tools 
that God has given to help us get what we want out of life as individuals, or is it the event 
that reveals how the one true God is the one and only hope for us and all of creation? 

The incarnation is not unrelated to the doctrine of creation as the prologue of the 
Gospel of John indicates (John 1:1-18). Creation is intimately tied to Jesus, the incarnate 
Son of God, who is the redeemer of humanity restored— spirit, soul, and body— into the 
image of God. As the apostle Paul says, all of creation eagerly awaits rebirth upon the full 
bodily redemption of the children of God (Rom 8:19-25). Saint Athanasius, himself, 
begins his discourse on the incarnation by first discussing the creation and the fall. 
Likewise, he discusses the full redemption brought about through the incarnation as the 
grace of the resurrection of the body. Saint Athanasius insists that salvation through the 


incarnation of the Word is inextricably connected to creation and its renewal. 
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Interestingly, in his discussion on creation he compares and contrasts the Epicurean view 
of a self-originating universe to the view of the universe being a product of a Divine 
Mind. He posits, “the distinctness of things argues not a spontaneous generation, but a 
prevenient Cause; and from that Cause we can apprehend God, the Designer and Maker 
of all.”°° Sound instruction on the incarnation should help people see that the Christian 


faith is about much more than their own personal inner happiness. 


The Church 

Additionally, when many Christians are likely to view their participation in 
church only from the perspective of their potential personal benefit, how can we help 
them see that they are baptized by the Holy Spirit into the church as members of the body 
of Christ on earth in which their participation is not optional? In other words, how do we 
reconnect the soteriology of Saint Augustine with the ecclesiology of Saint Augustine in 
the beliefs and practices of Christians?*’ How do we help people see that the church is 
not just where Christians go, but who Christians are in Christ; and that the blessing of the 
Church, as made up of descendants of Abraham, both Jew and Gentile, is for the blessing 
of all people everywhere, not just themselves? (Gen 12:1-3; Gal 3:15-29; Eph 2:11-22). 

In order to prepare young people for a faithful Christian life they need to be 
instructed on the vital importance of being and remaining connected to the one, holy, 
catholic, and apostolic Church. This would necessitate instruction on what makes the 


Church the Church. Using the Nicene Creed, instruction should be given on the four 
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marks of the church to which I have already alluded; namely that the Church is one, holy, 


catholic, and apostolic. That is that the Church is that unity of believers that has been set 
apart by the Holy Spirit throughout time and space whose foundation rests on the witness, 
teaching, and ongoing mission of the apostles.** Moreover, they need to be taught the 
discipline inherent within discipleship. That is how to participate in the means of grace 
through the practice of spiritual disciplines together with and within the church, the 
community of faith. People need to be shown how these disciplines are not merely for 
their own personal benefit, but for the blessing of other people and all of creation. 

I believe, for far too long, the church has tried to make disciples without 
intentional and specific disciplines. Sound doctrine —while vital— alone is insufficient 
to strengthen and sustain one in the faith. As John Wesley reminds us, it is the Holy Spirit 
and discipline that make a Christian; and “whatever doctrine is preached, where there is 
not discipline it cannot have its full effect upon the hearers.”*? Armstrong argues that 
modern day evangelicalism suffers from “immediatism.” This is the idea that all that 
matters is one’s direct experience with God. It is a mindset that ignores or at least 
downplays the ancient disciplines, the means of grace that enable one to grow in holiness 
of heart and life. Some of this may stem, Armstrong argues, from the good intentions of 


the holiness movement led by Phoebe Palmer to help people find “a shorter way.”"° 
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When it comes to sanctification Wesley also warned against trying to have the 
power without the form. That is to say, the form of religion, the means of grace, including 
times of corporate worship and prayer, are not dispensable and cannot be bypassed. 
Wesley says, “For though the form may be without the power, yet the power cannot be 
without the form.’*! In fact, Wesley described the notion that someone could receive the 
ends of Christianity “by the immediate power of God” without using the means as a form 
of religious enthusiasm.” In his day this was a negative term that meant something like 
an arrogant and irrational fanaticism. Wesley did not deny that Christians could 
experience the immediate power of God in extraordinary ways; he just insisted that it 
should not be used as an excuse to ignore the ordinary means of grace that God has given 
the Church. 

Failure to teach and to train practically in the means of grace is also a problem in 
many churches. Andrew Thompson says he realized that it was his home church’s failure 
to train him in the means of grace that left him spiritually weak and vulnerable as a young 
adult.*? Doctrine is not enough. Young people—all people really—need practical training 
in the means of grace, which Thompson defines as “practices of discipleship within the 
community of faith.” “+ A well-rounded catechesis to prepare young people to withstand 
the contrary and competing winds of false doctrine and ideologies inimical to Christianity 


should include instruction in the doctrines of creation, incarnation, and the church. It 
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should also include specific practices that are vitally important for one to grow up into 


the full stature of Christ (Eph 4:13). 


Proposal for a Confirmation Reaffirmation Class 

In order to help youth be firmly grounded in the historic Christian faith, I think it 
is essential to demonstrate how important the doctrine of creation is to our faith, and how 
the incarnation of the Word, and the Church fit firmly within that framework. Christianity 
is not just about a god whose main concern is solely our inner spiritual lives. Our faith as 
Christians is about much more than our own personal happiness. I think instruction on the 
doctrine of creation, specifically on how God’s concern for the overall well-being of all 
of creation is directly connected to God’s concern for humans, individually and 
corporately, as Divine image-bearers, could provide a much-needed corrective. 

In light of this I proposed a “confirmation-reaffirmation” class for youth over the 
course of a few weeks, which would culminate in a weekend day retreat. The goal was to 
help participants see the big-picture framework of the Christian faith. This involved 
providing the framework for “mere creationism,” if you will. That is, the Christian belief 
that there are “only two kinds of being: God, who is the Creator (the giver of being), and 
everything else, which is the creation.”*> The primary goal was to show how the 
incarnation and the Church are intimately related to God’s good creation, now under the 


curse of sin and awaiting to be set free to flourish the way God always intended.*° Thus, I 
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focused on understanding the theological significance of the biblical creation account in 
terms of its revelation of divinity and humanity rather than addressing the supposed 
conflicts between modern science and the Bible. While I do think it important to address 
concerns around the latter in more detail, with this project I simply addressed it by 
discussing how Genesis was written to address theological questions about the nature of 
divinity and humanity compared to pagan stories of creation in its own time that science 
is not capable of answering. Science seeks to answer questions regarding how things 
work; the Bible seeks to answer the questions of meaning and ultimate purpose. My 
project sought to connect the practice of spiritual disciplines as means of grace with the 
end-goal of being renewed in the image of God and connect that with the renewal of 
creation. The goal was to help participants see how their own personal transformation 
through sanctification is intimately connected to the blessing of others and all of creation. 
Connecting the end-goal of sanctification with the means of grace and spiritual 
disciplines should expand participants’ vision of the significance of the Christian faith 
and increase their motivation to practice the disciplines within the Church. 

My prayer was that these efforts would help participants mature and to be strong 
in their faith in Christ and in their commitment to the body of Christ, the Church. There 
seems to be plenty of evidence to suggest that a significant number of people in the 
United States may very well consider themselves Christians, even conservative 
evangelical Christians, and yet believe that faith and church attendance is not all that 
important. Below we will explore the biblical, historical and theological foundations for 
my thesis and project. Moreover, you will see how modern organizational goal-setting 


theory research provided valuable insight as well. There are healing fountains of wisdom 
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in the great tradition of the one, holy, catholic, and apostolic church to challenge 
misconceptions and to encourage people to consider that there is a much bigger picture to 


their own salvation than they have ever imagined. 


CHAPTER TWO 


BIBLICAL FOUNDATIONS 


'8T consider that the sufferings of this present time are not worth comparing with 
the glory about to be revealed to us. '° For the creation waits with eager longing 
for the revealing of the children of God; 7° for the creation was subjected to 
futility, not of its own will but by the will of the one who subjected it, in 

hope 7! that the creation itself will be set free from its bondage to decay and will 
obtain the freedom of the glory of the children of God. 7” We know that the whole 
creation has been groaning in labor pains until now; 73 and not only the creation, 
but we ourselves, who have the first fruits of the Spirit, groan inwardly while we 
wait for adoption, the redemption of our bodies. ™4 For in hope we were saved. 
Now hope that is seen is not hope. For who hopes for what is seen? 7° But if we 
hope for what we do not see, we wait for it with patience. 


?T ikewise the Spirit helps us in our weakness; for we do not know how to pray 
as we ought, but that very Spirit intercedes with sighs too deep for words. 7’ And 
God, who searches the heart, knows what is the mind of the Spirit, because the 
Spirit intercedes for the saints according to the will of God. 


°8 We know that all things work together for good for those who love God, who 
are called according to his purpose. 7? For those whom he foreknew he also 
predestined to be conformed to the image of his Son, in order that he might be the 
firstborn within a large family.*° And those whom he predestined he also called; 
and those whom he called he also justified; and those whom he justified he also 
glorified (Rom 8:18-30). 


Romans 8:18-30 provides a far more expansive vision of the extent of Christian 


salvation than often imagined. Indeed, it stands as a crescendo to the argument Paul 


begins in chapter one. The vision that Paul beautifully depicts here involves much more 


than individuals getting to go to heaven when they die. Rather it depicts the non-human 


physical creation desperately longing for its own rebirth, which hinges on the bodily 


resurrection of the people of God. That is the full extent of Christian hope that is too 
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often screened out by a truncated tradition of hope limited to bodiless individual souls 
going to heaven upon death.! Paul’s vision involves much more than individuals gaining 
eternal life in a merely conscious spiritual existence in heaven. Such an existence is only 
part of amuch more robust vision of biblical salvation and hope. 

Moreover, Rom 8:18-30 should disabuse anyone of the notion that Christianity’s 
primary design is to be a spiritualized self-help program so individuals can achieve their 
best life now in terms of worldly material success, self-esteem, and carefree living. While 
not dismissing the need for individuals to be saved (see Rom 3:9-31), this passage places 
the focus on a corporate vision of human salvation that is ultimately pivotal for the 
renewal of all of creation—human and non-human. When people only think of salvation 
in terms of individual happiness, whether on earth now or in heaven after death, they are 
only seeing an important but small part of a bigger picture. This truncated vision of 
salvation is likely to be a distorted one without the clarifying and magnifying lens of the 
bigger picture. Rather than merely providing us a recipe for individual human happiness, 
whether it is in this life or the next, Romans actually reveals how the restoration of fallen, 
sinful human-beings is the conduit through which God will renew the entire cosmos. 
Human salvation is not an end in itself; it is the means of restoring order, justice, and 
peace to all of God’s good creation for the glory of God. Underlying Paul’s argument in 
Romans 1-8 is the grand narrative that is a cohering thread through the entire Bible. 
Romans | begins with distinct echoes of the story of the creation and the fall of humanity 
through idolatry. By referring to the second Adam, Jesus, in Romans 5, Paul alludes to 


the salvific act of the incarnation, which is more explicit in Rom 8:3. Rom 8:18-30 gives 
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us the ultimate goal of God’s plan of salvation, the new creation. This basic framework— 
creation/fall; incarnation; new creation—frames out the bigger picture of Paul’s overall 
argument in Romans 1-8. Rom 8:18-30 and its depiction of the creation itself being 
reborn and renewed is an integral part of Paul’s overall message. It is not an insignificant 
afterthought as some may suppose.” 

Understanding this broader vision of Christian salvation can bring a much-needed 
corrective to Gnostic tendencies that are still present with us today.’ It can also provide a 
much-needed corrective to the self-centered individualism that manifests in overly 
Spiritualized visions of the afterlife and/or overly materialistic obsessions about “success” 
in the here-and-now. When understood in context, Rom 8:18-30 helps us find ourselves 
as human beings in the grand narrative of God’s plan of salvation, which is truly cosmic 
in scope. This will help us understand our true significance as those created in the image 
of God in the context of a good physical creation. Indeed, the Creator intends to reclaim 


and redeem it through redemption of a fallen humanity in the resurrection of the body to 


come. 


Romans 8:18-30 in Context 
Setting the proper context of this passage is like adjusting the lens of a 


microscope to see some details as clearly as possible. Context is essential to gain the 


2N.T. Wright, The Resurrection of the Son of God (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2003), 258. 
Wright laments how the marginalization of this section in exegesis has robbed Christian imagination. 


3 Paul R. Raabe, “Daddy, will Animals be in Heaven? The Future New Earth,” Concordia Journal 
40, no. 2 (Spring 2014): 159. 
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proper perspective and to prevent one from pulling a passage of scripture from its natural 


context and force-fitting it to prop up a different, non-biblical worldview. 

In the introduction above, I painted some of the broad stokes of its context within 
the basic outline of salvation history. The most immediate context of Rom 8:18-30, 
however, is its place in the larger pericope of Romans 5-8. Indeed, much of what Paul 
says about suffering, hope, and the Holy Spirit in 8:18-25 is a recapitulation and 
expounding of what he says in 5:1-3.* Chapter eight is the culmination of the argument 
that Paul begins in chapter five. It is the glorious ending to a drama that begins in chapter 
five with Jesus Christ reversing the deleterious effects of Adam’s disobedience (Rom 
5:18). N.T. Wright describes Romans 5-8 as “the most majestic set piece Paul ever 
wrote.” It is also important to note that this major section is an integral part of a tightly 
woven argument that Paul begins in Rom 1:18. The “futility” to which creation was 
subjected (8:20) is clearly connected to humans becoming “futile in their thinking” 
(1:21—emphasis mine). The “glory about to be revealed to” believers in Rom 8:18 
contrasts with “the wrath of God” that “is revealed” against the wicked in 1:18 (see also 
2:5).° Romans 8:18-30 reveals the joyous reversal of the fallen and sinful state of 
humanity described in Rom 1:18-32. This reversal has a healing effect on the rest of 


creation too. 





* Douglas J. Moo, “The Epistle to the Romans,” The New International Commentary on the New 
Testament, ed. Ned B. Stonehouse, F.F. Bruce, and Gordon D. Fee (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 1996), 
518. 


5N.T. Wright, The Resurrection of the Son of God, 248. 
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The clear allusions to Genesis 1-3 in Romans | and the explicit reference to 
Adam, through whom sin entered the world, in 5:12-21, reminds us that Israel’s story of 
creation and fall form part of the intellectual and imaginative matrix in which Romans 
ought to be interpreted.’ This is also true, and especially so, of Rom 8:18-30. The story of 
the Exodus of Israel from bondage as slaves in Egypt is also in view as an underlying 
analogy throughout Romans 5-8, especially Roman 6-8. Romans 8:18-25 is the happy 
ending to the sad story of the fall of humanity into sin and rebellion against the Creator. 
This story is recapitulated in the tragedy of Israel’s repeated apostasy after being 
delivered by God and entering into covenant with God. Both Gentiles and Jews find 
themselves enslaved to sin in Adam along with the rest of creation and in need of 
deliverance from “its bondage to decay” (Rom 8:21).8 

As with the Israelites recurring temptation to surrender themselves back into 
slavery to Egypt (i.e. Exod 14:10-14), in Rom 6:15-23 Paul warns those who have been 
delivered by God through the death and resurrection of Jesus, and who are being led by 
the Spirit, to resist the temptation to surrender themselves back into the service of sin. In 
chapter seven, he describes vividly the slavery of sin all are under in the flesh apart from 
new life in the Spirit. In chapter eight, he describes the freedom of believers from the 
condemnation and power of sin through life in the Spirit, who enables them to submit to 


God’s good law—something they are unable to do in the flesh (Rom 8:1-9). 


T Richard B. Hays, Echoes of Scripture in the Letters of Paul (New Haven, CT: Yale University 
Press, 1989), 5, 14-21. 


8N.T. Wright, Paul and the Faithfulness of God (Minneapolis, MN: Fortress Press, 2013), 894- 
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Like Israel being led through the Red Sea and the wilderness, the deliverance in 
Christ that Paul describes is still a journey in progress awaiting completion upon arrival 
into the promised land of a renewed creation. Those on the journey are heirs of God and 
joint-heirs with Christ (Rom 8:17) still awaiting their final allotment in the New Creation. 
Creation awaits this liberation for itself as well. Along with the allusions and direct 
references to Genesis and Exodus, Paul’s many other direct references, subtle allusions, 
and faint echoes of Israel’s sacred scriptures make it obvious that Paul writes as an 
interpreter of those scriptures.’ He sees in the resurrection of Jesus the fulfillment of the 
promises of the law, the psalms, and the prophets and the hope of Israel. And the hope of 
Israel was always intended to be the hope of the whole world since the call of Abraham 
as recorded in Genesis 12.!° That desperately longed-for hope in all its fullness is the 
subject of the vision cast by Paul in Rom 8:18-30. 

It is also important to note the reason for Paul writing Romans and the historical 
context. Paul wrote to a church in Rome that was threatened to divide along the ethnic 
line between Jews and Gentiles. Paul reminds Jews from the scriptures of God’s intention 
to save the Gentiles all along; he also reminds Gentile Christians not to forget about the 
importance of the Jewish roots of the Church and God’s still-valid call and election of 
ethnic Israel (Rom 11:29). Additionally, Paul sought to bring solidarity to an unstable 
church in order to establish a base of support and operations for a mission to the 


westward outer-reaches of the Roman Empire in Spain. (Rom 15:24)'' This necessitated 





° Hays, Echoes of Scripture, 5. 
10 See also Rom 15:4; 1 Cor 15:3-4; Acts 26:6-8, 22-23. 
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clarification of the gospel that Paul was preaching, to clear up misunderstandings and 
potential skepticism of Paul’s ministry on several fronts. One misunderstanding was the 
aforementioned relations between Jews and Gentiles in the Church. Paul was also 
concerned to address charges that he was preaching a lawless gospel of grace and an 
unfaithful God (Rom 3:3, 8, 31).'” 

It is important, moreover, to note the inevitable contrast between the gospel (good 
news) of Jesus Christ and the kingdom of God verses the gospel of Caesar and the Roman 
Empire. What Paul claims about the redemptive Lordship of Jesus and the new creation 
clashes drastically with the propaganda of the Roman Empire. Rome claimed to be the 
bringer of peace and the rebirth of a golden age through the leadership and legacy of its 
emperor Augustus Octavius, who was called “Son of the Divine Savior,” and his 
successors.'? The gospel of Jesus Christ is never proclaimed in a vacuum. Like Paul then, 
Christians now also proclaim the gospel in a world of competing messages designed to 
secure people’s allegiance. 

Now with our lens adjusted for greater clarity, let us proceed to examine some of 
the exquisite detail of Rom 8:18-30. In the process hopefully we will see ourselves and 


our place in God’s plan in the clarifying light of the glory of God, our hope. 


Romans 8:18-30 Under the Microscope 
In verse 18 Paul elaborates on the suffering that believers share with Christ before 


their future glory. He mentions suffering in the second half of the previous verse, 17b: 


2 Richard J. Dillon, “The Spirit as Taskmaster and Troublemaker in Romans 8,” The Catholic 
Bible Quarterly, 60, no. 4 (October 1998): 685. 
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““...1f, in fact, we suffer with him so that we may also be glorified with him.” Paul briefly 


describes the kind of suffering he has in mind in 8:35. It is suffering that followers of the 
crucified Christ should expect when the values of two worlds collide—the kingdom of 
God and the kingdoms of the world governed by people like Caesar.'* Christians on their 
way to their glorious inheritance in Christ, sojourn already as citizens of the new world, 
which is inherently at odds with the decaying, yet still present, fallen world in Adam. 
This clash of worlds is the source of the suffering experienced by followers of Jesus.'° 
Christians traverse the world as those who have already been glorified in one sense (Rom 
8:30), yet who still long for and await glorification in another. 

The conditional clause headed by “if indeed” (Gk. eiper) and the “so that” 
followed by the subjunctive mood in 17b indicates that the suffering of Christians is not 
merely the unfortunate albeit expected lot of Christians in this world; it is the means 
through which consummate glorification will come. For Paul “the suffering is the 
indispensable prelude to glory.”'© The way Paul puts it in 2 Cor 4:17 is: “For this slight 
momentary affliction is preparing for us an eternal weight of glory beyond all measure.” 
The suffering that Christians undergo in this fallen world, while not an ultimate good, is a 
sign and a means to the ultimate good of the heirs’ full share of glory with Christ.!7 

Yet the sufferings Christians endure in this world, which Paul well knew could be 


unbearable (2 Cor 1:8-10), “are not worth comparing with the glory about to be revealed 


'4 Jewett, Romans, 509-510. 
'S\N.T. Wright, Paul and the Faithfulness of God, 635. 
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to us” (Rom 8:18). This state of glory, as we will see, is not a perfect spiritual existence 
in heaven beyond the physical universe; it is God’s creation, the physical universe, as 
God always intended it to be. Neither is glory here a state of fame and good repute among 
the general public as the ancient Greeks thought of it. Glory here carries the Hebrew 
understanding of weightiness, honor, beauty, fiery presence, splendor, and power. In a 
concrete sense it is a radiant brilliance; in an abstract sense it is honor, worthiness, and 
majesty.'® It is the glory of God that God created humans in God’s image to reflect into 
the world as “God’s vizier and caretaker of creation.”!? Echoing Gen 1:26-28, Psalm 8:4- 
6 puts it this way: 

What are human beings that you are mindful of them, mortals that you care for 

them? You have made them a little lower than God, and crowned them with glory 

and honor. You have given them dominion over the works of your hands; you 

have put all things under their feet, . . . 

The glory that Paul has in mind is the restoration of fallen humans to the glory for 
which God designed them in the beginning. Through shared suffering, joint-heirs with 
Christ will share also in his full glory in their final resurrected state as their perishable 
bodies, which in death are sown in dishonor, are “raised in glory” (1 Cor 15:43ff). Like 
Christ, who was raised from the dead in glory, believers too will have their mortal bodies 
transformed to be like his glorious body (Phil 3:21). And “the glory about to be revealed 
to us” (Rom 8:18—emphasis mine), as the Greek preposition eis likely indicates, 


especially in this context, will not only be revealed fo us, but also in us and consequently 


through us. In this instance humans glorified in the resurrection of the body become not 


'8 Jewett, Romans, 510. 
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just objects of glory, but also conduits through which the rest of creation shares in “the 
freedom of the glory of the children of God” (8:21).”° 

By way of personification, Rom 8:19-23 describes creation itself longing for the 
full bodily redemption of believers so that it too may experience the relief of renewal 
through its own rebirth. Along with Spirit-led followers of Jesus and the Spirit the 
Spirit’s self, creation longs and groans for full redemption. But what did Paul mean by 
“creation”? 

The history of Biblical interpretation reveals some ambiguity regarding what Paul 
may be referring to by the word creation (Gk. ktisis). In the second century (AD), Saint 
Irenaeus interpreted this passage canonically and saw creation as referring to the physical 
creation, which would be restored to its original, Edenic splendor prior to the fall of 
humanity.7! Commenting on Rom 8:19-22, Irenaeus considered it “fitting that the 
creation itself, having been restored to its primeval condition, should without restraint be 
under the dominion of the righteous.””” A couple of generations later in the third century, 
however, Origen would write that the possession of physical bodies is part of the 
“futility” of which Paul writes in Rom 8:20.” Interpreting scripture in light of popular 
philosophical cosmology more than in light of the overarching Biblical narrative, Origen 


considered “creation” in Rom 8:19-22 to be limited to rational beings. For Origen 


20 John Duncan, “The Hope of Creation: The Significance of é’ éAi5i (Rom 8:20c) in Context,” 
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materiality was a temporary stopgap to eventually be escaped.”* Origen’s interpretation 
undermined the solidarity between humans and the rest of the physical creation that 
interpreters like Irenaeus in the second century and Saint Chrysostom in the fourth saw. 
The latter said, “Where man leads the creation will follow, since it was made for man.””> 
But Origen set a trajectory in Biblical interpretation that effectively screened out the non- 
rational/non-human from consideration. 

The trajectory that Origen set in motion was solidified and virtually standardized 
by Saint Augustine by the early fifth century. For different reasons Augustine limited the 
interpretation of creation in Rom 8:19-22 to Christian humanity. For Augustine, the 
effects of the fall, although spiritual and physical, were limited to humanity in particular, 
not the entirety of the physical creation in general. Augustine’s interpretation seems to 
have been driven more by a concern to avoid Manichean dualism, which once held sway 
in his own thought before he became a Christian. Manichean thought would identify a 
corrupt, futile physical creation as inherently evil in contrast to the good spiritual realm 
of light. Augustine may have avoided Manichean dualism by establishing an 
interpretation that effectively screens out non-human creation from Paul’s vision of full 
redemption in Rom 8:19-23.”° This is a powerful strand of interpretation that is still 
prevalent today in much of popular theology—a tradition of interpretation that is 


lamented and challenged by biblical scholars like N.T. Wright.7’ 
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Most scholarship today seems to be more in harmony with the interpretation of 
Irenaeus than Origen or Augustine. Although most do not believe that Paul only has 
rational beings or only humanity as a whole or a subset in mind, there is still some 
question as to what Paul is referring to specifically by the word “creation.” Does he mean 
all of creation including all of humanity? Does he mean all creation including humanity 
with the exception of Christians? Does he mean creation excluding all of humanity (i.e. 
just non-human creation)??8 Rom 8:19-21 adumbrates a distinction between creation and 
the children of God. Rom 8:22-23 makes this distinction explicit when it contrasts the 
“groaning” of creation with the groaning of believers for full bodily redemption. The 
“eager longing” (Rom 8:19) and labor-like “groaning” of creation is distinguished to be 
compared to the hope and longing of Christians who also await their full redemption to 
be accomplished in the resurrection at the second coming of Christ (1 Cor 15:20-28). 
Resurrection is “the redemption of our bodies,” the physical aspect of who we are that 
connects us to the rest of God’s good creation. It is the catalyst of liberation for which the 
non-human creation, personified by Paul, expectantly awaits. As Israel was delivered 
from bondage to Egypt, creation itself, which was “subjected to futility” (Rom 8:20) and 
enslaved “to decay” (Rom 8:21), will be set free from that bondage through the 
resurrection of God’s people. 

The futility and decay of which Paul speaks refers to the curse that God 
pronounced on the earth due to the fall of humanity in sin and rebellion as described in 


Genesis 3. The effects of the fall involve not only disrupted relations between humans 





8 Brenden Byrne, Romans, Sacra Pagina, ed. Daniel J. Harrington (Collegeville, MN: Liturgical 
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and God and between humans themselves, but also between humanity and the earth. 
Because of his rebellion, God also declared to Adam, “cursed is the ground because of 
you; in toil you shall eat all the days of your life; thorns and thistles it shall bring forth for 
you; and you shall eat the plants of the field” (Gen 3:17b-18). Thorns and thistles 
idiomatically encapsulate some of the futility to which creation was subjected as Paul 
describes it in Rom 8:20. Futility (Gk. mataiotés) could also be translated “frustration.” 
The story of the flood indicates that the disruption in the harmony between humans and 
the earth, however, is direr than the frustration of toil and labor in terms of agricultural 
production. Genesis 8:21 associates the flood with the curse pronounced in Genesis 3. In 
Gen 8:21 God promises “I will never again curse the ground because of humankind, for 
the inclination of the human heart is evil from youth.” Though the curse pronounced in 
Gen 3 remains, God promises that its effects will never again be as extensive as they 
were in the flood of Noah’s day. It is this curse, which resulted in the futile cycle of 
decay and death, Paul has in mind in Rom 8:20-21. Moreover, as God’s concern for 
animal life in the story of Noah’s flood indicates, animals will also experience the 
liberating effects of full human redemption.”? Isaiah said: “The wolf shall live with the 
lamb, ...” (Is 11:6—see broader context in Is 11:6-9). The material cosmos and animal 
and plant life and more will enjoy the healing and harmonizing peace that hinges on 
human salvation. 

Paul says the creation was “subjected to futility” (Rom 8:20), which he also 


describes as “bondage to corruption” (8:21). Who subjected it? The narrative in Genesis 3 
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and Paul’s description of fallen humanity in Adam in Romans | clearly indicate that it 
was the fall that precipitated the subjection to futility. Rom 1:21 uses the same root word 
for “futility” in Rom 8:20 (Gk. mataiotés) to describe the consequence of the fall on the 
minds of humans.*° Misguided thinking about God that results in idolatry—worshipping 
images found in creation rather than worshipping the Creator in whose image humans 
were created (Rom 1:22-25)—brings disorder and chaos into the rest of creation. An 
idolatrous humanity with insatiable desires corrupted by sin seeks unlimited dominion 
without regard for God rather than expressing God’s goodness and glory as God intended 
for them as image-bearers.*! Paul did say sin produces “all kinds of covetousness” (Rom 
7:8). Human sin is the indirect cause of the futility to which creation was subjected, but 
it was God, the one who pronounced the curse, who subjected it. The passive language is 
a divine passive, especially when considered in light of Paul’s remark that “creation was 
subjected to futility, not of its own will, but by the will of the one who subjected it in 
hope” (Rom 8:20—emphasis mine). Only God could subject it in hope.*? Creation is 
depicted as an innocent bystander that still suffers, nevertheless, as a result of human sin. 

Fitzmyer sees Paul interjecting hope where there is none expressly mentioned in 
the Genesis 3 narrative.*? Douglas Moo, however, identifies Gen 3:15, often referred to 
as the protoevangelium, as the express declaration of hope that Paul has in mind. This 


seems fitting in light of Paul’s confident assurance in Rom 16:20 that God “will shortly 
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crush Satan under your feet.”** Nevertheless, Paul believed that though creation was 
subjected to a cycle of futility, frustration, and decay, it is only a temporal, not an eternal 
condition. What may seem to be an endless cycle of futility—as the author of 
Ecclesiastes puts it, “vanity of vanities! All is vanity” (Eccl 1:2)—will eventually come 
to an end in the resurrection and the renewal of creation. Interestingly, the word for 
vanity in Eccl 1:2 is mataiotés in the Septuagint. This is the word Paul uses in Rom 1:21 
and 8:20, which is translated in the NRSV as “futility.” Sin and its consequences, 
beginning with its distortion of the image of God in us, leaves humanity caught in a cycle 
of vain futility, falling far short of God’s glory (Rom 3:23). Consequently, this negatively 
affects all creation, the natural environment of human existence. Because of God-given 
hope, however, believers can be assured that through Christ God will bring the children 
of God and all of creation to its goal, the full glory of God. But when Paul says creation 
is subjected to futility in hope, who is it exactly who has this hope? 

There are a few reasonable possibilities concerning how the prepositional phrase 
“in hope” (Gk. epi elpidi) in Rom 8:20 should be understood. Does it modify the phrase 
“the creation was subjected to futility” with the following, “not of its own will but by the 
will of the one who subjected it,” being parenthetical, as in the NRSV? Or does it rather 
modify the latter and closer antecedent phrase “the one who subjected it”? If we 
understand that God is the one who subjected the creation to futility, it does not seem to 
matter either way. But if “in hope” modifies either of those passive verbal phrases, does 
this mean hope, in this case, is located inherently in creation or is this hope exercised by 


God? The preposition with the dative, as here, frequently denotes “the basis for a state of 
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being, action, or result.”*> This would seem to be the best way to understand Rom 5:2b 
where it says “we boast in our hope of sharing the glory of God.” The NRSV adds “our” 
and “sharing” for clarity, but the more literal rendering is simply “in hope (epi elpidi) of 
the glory of God.” The boasting of believers there is on the basis of hope. The same 
would seem to be true with the phrase in 8:20, but the way it is translated by the NRSV 
leaves us with the above-mentioned ambiguity.*° 

John Duncan proposes punctuating Rom 8:19-21 differently, which does seem to 
bring clarity and fits better with the overall context. In this case, all of verse 20 with the 
exception of “in hope” at the end should be understood as a parenthetical statement. 
Thus, “in hope” is an additional description of how creation personified “waits with eager 
longing for the revealing of the children of God” (v. 19). The hope is that of creation 
itself. This rendering works well with the parallels that we find between creation and 
Christians in the wider pericope. As creation personified “waits” and “groans” along with 
believers for liberation through full redemption, so creation also waits and groans in hope 
as do Christians (v. 25).7” In other words, along with creation “we hope for what we do 
not see” and “we wait for it with patience” (v. 25). 

This hope that we eagerly wait for along with creation is the renewal of all 
creation at the bodily resurrection at the return of Christ. It is yet to be realized, thus, 
unseen; therefore, it is hope. Paul here does not have in mind a present invisible spiritual 


realm or dimension that we enter when we die, although he does believe in such a realm 
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of conscious existence (Phil 1:21-24). Nonetheless, what Paul has in mind here, as the 
context indicates, is a future state of glory on earth, what Isaiah calls “new heavens and a 
new earth” (65:17). Rom 8:18-30 is talking about the full inheritance that awaits us. It is 
now hidden with Christ in heaven (Col 3:3), but it is ultimately an inheritance that God’s 
people will enjoy on earth. Remember Jesus also said, alluding to Psalm 37:11: “Blessed 
are the meek, for they shall inherit the earth” (Mt 5:5). 2 Peter 3:13 and Rev 21:7 also 
recast this vision of a new heaven and earth. As Peter indicates this is when and where 
righteousness is fully restored; John, in Rev 22:3, declares there will be no more curse, 
echoing Genesis 3. This is the curse to which Paul alludes in Rom 8:20-21. It is the curse 
that causes the groaning—the groaning of Eve and her successors who labor to bring 
forth children in pain, and the groaning labor pains of creation waiting to be free from the 
curse.°8 

But the liberation and renewal of creation hinges on the ultimate renewal of 
Christians. It is a renewal that began with the incarnation and especially the resurrection 
of Jesus. As Paul says in Rom 8:3-5: 

For God has done what the law, weakened by the flesh, could not do: by sending 

his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and to deal with sin, he condemned sin 

in the flesh, so that the just requirement of the law might be fulfilled in us, who 

walk not according to the flesh but according to the Spirit. 
In Christ, through the work of the Spirit, people are saved for a new way of life that is in 


harmony with the will of God revealed in the law. This new way of life in the Spirit 


brings a measure and a foretaste of the healing presence of God into the world now. 
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Believers share in the resurrection life of Christ and the life of the world to come, even 
now (Rom 6:4), by the power of the Spirit. And what we now have in part enables us to 
participate in God’s means of bringing the full measure into reality. 

Although it may seem that the mention of the work of the Spirit in Rom 8:18-30 is 
a side point, the reality is the entirety of chapter eight, including the pericope now under 
scrutiny, is focused on the ministry and work of the Holy Spirit. In truth, Rom 8:18-25 is 
somewhat of an aside, albeit a significant one, that elaborates on the suffering that 
believers share with Christ as Paul states in 8:17b. The parallels between creation 
personified and believers above is one that also includes the Spirit. Along with creation, 
the Spirit likewise groans with us (v. 26). The word that the NRSV translates “sighs” 
could likewise be translated “groans.” It is the noun form of the same root (Gk. stenazo) 
that in verb form is translated “has been groaning” with reference to creation in verse 22 
and “groan” with reference to Christians in verse 23. The ministry of the Spirit and life in 
the Spirit, in contrast to life in the flesh that Paul describes in chapter seven (Rom 8:5-9), 
is in view throughout chapter eight. Rom 8:26 resumes discussion of the work of the 
Spirit where Paul left off in Rom 8:14-17. The Spirit leads the children of God, inspires 
them to cry “Abba! Father!” (v. 15), and bears witness to them that they are God’s 
children and heirs of the new world (vv. 16-17a); “likewise the Spirit helps us in our 
weakness; for we do not know how to pray as we ought, but that Spirit intercedes with 
sighs [groans] too deep for words” (v. 26). 

As the first fruits of the future full inheritance, the Spirit within the children of 
God inspires them to groan along with creation for full redemption. As “first fruits,” (v. 


23) the Spirit, given to God’s people before the return of Christ, is a down payment and 
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guarantee (the meaning of first fruits which were used for that purpose) on the full 
inheritance for which we await.*? The Spirit inspires us to groan in prayer for our full 
inheritance ourselves. This prayer could include but should not be limited to glossolalia. 
Moreover, because of the “weakness” (v. 26) we still experience living in the present 
tension between the flesh and Spirit in this world still under the curse, the Spirit “prays 
along with our feeble uttering.”*° The Spirit exercises the Spirit’s own prayer ministry to 
intercede “for the saints according to the will of God” (v. 27). 

The weakness of saints still living in a world under the curse and still vulnerable 
to the temptations of the flesh, is not ignorance regarding the manner, style, or posture of 
prayer as the NRSV translation “how” might inadvertently convey. Rather the weakness 
involves the content and the object of their prayer. We do not know “what to prayer for as 
we ought,” as the English Standard Version (ESV) renders it. In other words, the flesh 
may lure God’s people back into seeking after those things that Jesus said was typical of 
the pursuit of Gentiles, comfort and security in this world rather than striving “first for 
the Kingdom of God and his righteousness” (Matt 6:31-33). The Spirit of Christ that Paul 
describes in Rom 8:9 continues the ministry of Jesus in teaching his disciples how to pray 
in terms of what to pray for. The primary focus of this kind of prayer is in praying for the 
consummation of God’s kingdom where God’s will is done “on earth as it is in heaven” 
(Matt 6:10—emphasis mine). 

The same Spirit that inspires us to joyfully cry out “Abba! Father!” (Rom 8:15) 


also causes us to groan in prayer for the consummation of God’s kingdom in the new 
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heaven and new earth “where righteousness is at home” (2 Peter 3:13). This is when the 
righteousness that we now have in seed form through faith in Christ, who achieved it for 
us through his own obedience (Rom 5:17), will be in full bloom. In the meantime, the 
Spirit will not allow God’s people to become complacent or content with the corruption 
and injustice of this fallen world. Hence we groan; and the Spirit, as a corrective for our 
weakness, groans with us and for us for the liberation of an unredeemed and unjust 
world.*! The life of prayer with the assistance of the Spirit here probably includes “all 
manner of communion with God.’“? Indeed, all of the means of grace that flow from this 
kind of Spirit-led prayer and devotion would be involved in the Holy Spirit’s ministry of 
assurance among God’s people. 

Romans 8:28 stands as a succinct summary of the assurance that Paul has just 
explained that believers have through the work of the Spirit even in the midst of the 
inevitable suffering they will still have to endure in this world. It is not that “all things 
will work together for good” all on their own, of course. The context makes clear it is by 
the providence of God through the work of the Spirit that all things, including suffering, 
will “work together for good for those who love God, who are called according to his 
purpose” (Rom 8:28). Harkening back to Rom 5:5, we are here reminded that it is the 
Holy Spirit that enables such love in us. The reference to “those who love God” echoes 
the Shema—the great commandment for God’s people to “love the LORD, your God with 


all your heart, and with all your soul, and with all your might” (Deut 6:5). Holy Spirit 
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empowered God-lovers are the genuine law-keepers.** Remember, Paul said “the just 


requirement of the law” is fulfilled in those who have a new way of life in the Spirit 
(Rom 8:4). The ultimate good that Paul has in mind is the full glory of God in a renewed 
creation. But, as has already been hinted with the clear echoes to Genesis 1-3 throughout 
Romans 5-8, that depends on the completion of the conformity of God’s people “to the 
image of his Son” (Rom 8:29). 

The goal goes far beyond personal transformation through the renewal of the 
mind (Rom 12:2). Paul’s vision certainly includes and necessarily involves individual 
Christians resisting conformity to the world in its corrupt and unrighteous state. It also 
includes being transformed through the renewed mind (Rom 12:2). His emphasis, 
however, is on corporate renewal as the plural references to the “children of God” and 
“the saints” along with all the third person plural pronouns in chapter eight indicate. The 
goal of transformation is to conform the people of God “to the image of his Son” (Rom 
8:29). From before time “God’s plan was to create a Christ-shaped family.’”*° As Paul put 
it in Eph 1:4, “he chose us in Christ before the foundation of the world to be holy and 
blameless before him in love.” It was this holy “Christ-shaped family” made up of Jews 
and Gentiles that God foreknew and predestined. The election of individuals to salvation 
or damnation, while a secondary theological consideration, is not the focus of Rom 8:29- 
30; it is a corporate vision of salvation that Paul has in view here—the same is true of 


Rom 9-11.*° 
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The foreknown and predestined goal of God for a Christ-shaped family is still 


awaiting complete fulfillment in the resurrection, “the redemption of our bodies” (Rom 
8:23). It is then that the image of God in which humans were originally created (Gen 
1:26-27) will be fully restored in the people of God. And Christ is the perfection of that 
image as the new Adam (Rom 5:12-21; cf. 1 Cor 15:45). As a result of the full restoration 
of humanity, harmony will be fully restored between humans and the Creator, between 
humans themselves, and between humanity and creation; the curse will be no more. The 
“predestined” are the “called” and the “justified” and the “glorified” (Rom 8:30). Though 
it all still awaits its ultimate fulfillment, because of the faithfulness of God it is as if it is 
already done. The people of God can be said to be glorified in the past tense, because 
what God has begun in us, God will surely complete (Phil 1:6). 

It is curious that Paul does not mention sanctification in the description of the 
elect people of God in Rom 8:30. F.F. Bruce’s insight on this seems sound enough 
though. The past tense of glorified indicates a present tense experience of glory (see 2 
Cor 3:18). Glory consummated is the process of sanctification completed; “sanctification 
is glory begun; glory is sanctification consummated.”*” When the sanctification of those 
justified by faith is consummated in glory then “the earth will be filled with the 
knowledge of the glory of the LORD as the waters cover the sea” (Hab 2:15—emphasis 
mine). This is the hope of those justified by faith (see Rom 1:17 where Paul Quotes Hab 


2:4); and this is the hope of all creation. 
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Reflections and Conclusion 


When understood canonically within the intellectual and imaginative intertextual 
matrix of the Hebrew scriptures, Rom 8:18-30 reveals a much more robust and profound 
vision of Christian salvation and hope than is often imagined. When the hope of the non- 
human creation is not screened out the implications of individual human salvation takes 
on much more significance itself. 

Paul’s emphasis on corporate salvation here provides a much-needed corrective to 
notions of salvation that are individualistic in the extreme. Individual salvation is 
inextricably connected to becoming a member of the corporate body of Christ. Paul 
makes this explicit in Rom 12:3-8 and elsewhere (1 Cor 12:12-31; Eph 4:1-16). As 
individuals in the body of Christ, Christians work together to build each other up “until 
all of us come to the unity of the faith and of the knowledge of the Son of God, to 
maturity, to the measure of the full stature of Christ” (Eph 4:13—emphasis mine). Being 
conformed into the image of Jesus (Rom 8:29) is God’s vision for all of God’s people 
collectively—the large family of which Jesus is the firstborn (Rom 8:29b). Christianity, 
therefore, should not be conceived as a glorified self-help program to maximize 
individual success. 

Moreover, with Paul’s view that suffering is a means through which ultimate 
glory comes, Christianity should not be conceived as the best way to achieve a life of 
comfort and ease in this world. While suffering is a consequence of the fall and should 
certainly not be considered an ultimate good, it is not without meaning and purpose. As 
with the suffering of Jesus, the providence of God and the Spirit work through our 


suffering to bring about good, ultimately the full glory of God. 
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This vision of the glory of God in all its fullness is not just for human fulfillment. 


It is certainly not just a vision of a spiritualized, overly individualized existence after 
death. The salvation of humanity, bodily redeemed in the resurrection, and fully 
conformed to the image of God’s Son, Jesus, is the means through which God’s glory 
will fill the earth and bring restored order, justice, peace, harmony, and ultimate healing 
to all of creation. The salvation of humans—beginning with justification, including 
sanctification through the means of grace, and the consummation of sanctification in 
glorification at the resurrection of the body—is about so much more than “the sweet by 
and by.” Our salvation is about more than our personal transformation for our own good 
as individuals; it is truly about the transformation of the world by the grace of God and 
for the glory of God. 

The vision of Rom 8:18-30 and the grand narrative of scripture to which it stands 
as a crescendo provided the overarching framework and informed the content of the 
confirmation-reaffirmation class that I developed. There is a tremendous need to 
replenish the Christian imagination that has so often been robbed of the full significance 
and scope of Christian salvation. This passage can help us to regain a healthier 
perspective of the Christian life. The implications are truly profound. 

Christian salvation has implications for the overall and ultimate well-being of the 
earth and the entire cosmos. As we experience a foretaste of the wholeness to come in 
ourselves, we should also expect that to be a catalyst for a measure of wholeness in the 
natural environment today as we grow into our restored role as caretakers of creation 


under the rule of God. As we care for our physical bodies as temples of the Holy Spirit, 
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we should also care for the physical earth as the future resting place of God’s glory.*® 
And insofar as we can, the social orders within the sphere of Christian influence should 
also experience a foretaste of the righteousness, justice, and peace of the world to come 
through our works of mercy and justice in this world now. The restoration of 
righteousness and God’s healing peace ultimately will only come by the gracious 
intervention of God. As we work out our salvation, nevertheless, we know that God 
works in us, empowering us “to will and to work for his good pleasure” (Phil 2:12-13). 
Paul’s “biblical” vision of the fullness of Christian salvation adds a much greater 
significance to Christians’ participation in the means of grace through which 
sanctification comes. From this perspective the means of grace and our active 
participation in the body of Christ are not only important for our own transformation; our 
participation in them is also important for the transformation of a creation waiting in hope 


to be made new. This is a truth that John Wesley understood quite well. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


HISTORICAL FOUNDATIONS 


In May of 1729 John Wesley, an Anglican priest, accepted the invitation to pursue 
scriptural holiness with his brother Charles and a couple other people in a small group at 
Oxford. Here a seed of what would become a mighty move of God, a revival that still 
impacts millions of people around the world today, would begin to germinate. ! 
Eventually, in partnership with others like the dynamic preacher, George Whitefield, the 
Wesley brothers would combine their holiness centered small group meetings with open- 
air field preaching to proclaim the gospel of Jesus Christ to the masses. They invited 
those who responded positively to join with likeminded others in what became known as 
Methodist society meetings. Methodist societies were subdivided into classes, smaller 
groups of about a dozen people, and even smaller, more intense accountability groups 
called bands.” The requirement for people to become members of a Methodist society 
was simply “‘a desire to flee from the wrath to come and to be saved from their sins.”? 


The Methodist meetings were designed to supplement, not replace, the sacramental 
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ministry of the Church of England with the goal of sparking renewal therein through 


active participation in the means of grace and mutual accountability. 

From the start Methodism was profoundly soteriological. A deep yearning for 
scriptural holiness was its primary motivating force. Although John Wesley himself went 
through various phases in his understanding of how salvation was to be received and how 
to parse out the experience of it, at every stage he had the same vision of the end-goal. 
According to Edgardo Colén-Emeric, in the early phase of Wesley’s ministry (1733- 
1738), before he began field preaching, he sought holiness in order to be acceptable to 
God. The middle phase (1738-1765) could be characterized by Wesley’s emphasis on 
justification by faith alone and instantaneous conversion. In the later phase (1765-1791) 
he had a more mature synthesis with an emphasis on the primacy of grace with the 
necessity of human response.’ These are just succinct generalizations, of course. 

During each of these phases, Wesley fervently, often despairingly, sought after a 
practical experience of salvation and assurance, which he read about and knew 
theoretically from his deep, lifelong engagement with the Bible. At each stage he also 
sought to find balance in his understanding. Even during the early phase, he sought to 
balance what he saw as a Catholic over-emphasis on works and a Protestant exaltation of 
faith at the expense of obedience to God’s law. After his famous “Aldersgate 
experience,” which he described as the moment he truly became a Christian through faith 
in the merits of Christ’s death alone, he was still compelled to correctly understand his 


experience of salvation and assurance in light of scripture. Even after Aldersgate, his 
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sense of assurance was not as absolute as his English Moravian friends, like Peter Bohler, 
had told him it should be. He learned of a more nuanced and balanced view of 
justification and assurance from Zinzendorf and other German Moravians that brought 
him more peace with his experience, which was mixed and seemingly incomplete.” 
Undoubtedly, it was during this middle period that he worked out the finer nuances of 
what would become his more mature theology. Wesley would make more subtle 
distinctions between faith and assurance and justification and sanctification, which the 
English Moravians seemed to conflate.° 

Nevertheless, again, during each phase of his ministry, the end or the goal of 
salvation for Wesley was always the same. While I am sure he grew in the depth of his 
understanding of the concept, Wesley always understood the purpose and goal of 
salvation to be the renewal of believers in the image of God in order to reverse and heal 
the deleterious effects of sin and the fall. The concept of the image of God draws together 
the various components of Wesley’s soteriology into an overarching goal. Moreover, 
renewal in the image of God is the nexus between the salvation of humans and the 
renewal of the entire cosmos.’ The former definitely gets more attention from Wesley, 
but the renewal of the cosmos was never completely out of his mind. During the late and 
more mature phase of his ministry, the renewal of creation receives more explicit 
attention from Wesley. Nonetheless, it is at least in the background throughout his entire 


ministry because of the way he understood and defined the image of God. 
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Being mindful of the centrality of the image of God in John Wesley’s theology 


can keep us from losing sight of the forest for the trees. We can easily lose sight of the 
ultimate goal and purpose of salvation by fixating on any number of the component 
dimensions of the process or even what is the proper order and understanding of the 
process of salvation itself. The various stages of grace, repentance, faith, justification, 
sanctification, and glorification, all work together toward the goal of humans being 
renewed in the image of God. 

In what follows, we will explore further the meaning and significance of this 
doctrine and its importance as the end-goal of the Wesleyan way of salvation for humans 
and the entire cosmos. Additionally, as Colon-Emeric and Ken Loyer have also shown 
with regards to other emphases, we will briefly examine how Thomas Aquainas’ 
contemplative theology on the image of God compliments and adds depth to Wesley’s 
practical divinity. I will also discuss the doctrine’s importance in providing the big- 
picture framework for Christian catechesis and understanding the ultimate goal of our 
active participation in the means of grace as we work out the salvation we receive as the 


gift of God, who works in us to accomplish his purposes (Phil 2:12-13). 


The Image of God: The End of Wesley’s Way of Salvation 
Before his conversations with Peter Bohler regarding the nature of saving faith 
and his Aldersgate experience in 1738, John Wesley tended to think of holiness as the 


grounds for justification.’ Upon hearing the reading of Martin Luther’s preface to the 
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letter to the Romans at a society meeting at Aldersgate Street, however, Wesley’s heart, 


and his thinking along with it, were changed. Of that experience he wrote: 

While he [Luther] was describing the change which God works in the heart 

through faith in Christ, I felt my heart strangely warmed. I felt I did trust in 

Christ, Christ alone for my salvation, and an assurance was given to me that he 

had taken away my sins, even mine, and saved me, from the law of sin and death.’ 
After this experience of assurance, which he also considered to be his new birth as a real 
Christian, the positions of holiness and justification were indelibly reversed in his 
thinking.'° Wesley did, however, continue to wrestle with the degree of assurance and 
fruit one should expect after justification. Upon further reflection he came to allow for 
differing degrees of faith and assurance.'! From Aldersgate on, nevertheless, he viewed 
justification by faith alone to be the grounds for all holiness or sanctification, “never to 
reverse them again.”!” 

His sermon on “The Scripture Way of Salvation,” published in 1765 at the 
beginning of the later phase of his ministry, captures “the most successful summary of 
the Wesleyan vision of the ‘way of salvation’ in the entire sermon corpus.”!? Herein 
Wesley expounds upon Eph 2:8, “Ye are saved through faith.” He says, this verse may 


also be translated “‘Ye have been saved’.” Thus, Wesley sees this verse speaking of 


salvation in terms of “the entire work of God, from the first dawning of grace in the soul 
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till it is consummated in glory.”'4 For Wesley it begins with preventing grace even before 
justification. But the focus of his sermon is justification and sanctification. 

Justification is pardon; “the forgiveness of all our sins” and “our acceptance with 
God.” The grounds for justification or its “meritorious cause” is “the blood and 
righteousness of Christ,” all that Christ has done for us. The effect of justification in the 
soul of the believer is peace and joy. This “relative change,” a person’s standing 
righteous before God in the righteousness of Christ, is simultaneously accompanied by a 
“real change” in the heart. This is the new birth, which is the beginning of sanctification. 
It is an inward renewal by the infilling of the love of God by the power of the Holy Spirit 
(Rom 5:5). Herein sin loses its reign over the soul, albeit not its being in the soul. Though 
according to Wesley, at the new birth one may for a while feel that sin has been 
completely destroyed, it is only momentarily “suspended, not destroyed,” “stunned, not 
dead” on this side of glory. After new birth there are two contrary principles at work 
within the soul, “‘the flesh lusting against the spirit’.”'° The new birth marks the 
beginning of the “gradual work of sanctification” wherein believers wait for “entire 
sanctification,” which Wesley also called Christian perfection. The latter Wesley 
described as simply “perfect love.”!® 

After initial salvation, justification and new birth, believers are to wait by actively 
participating in the means of grace, the chief of which is prayer. The means of grace also 


include the reading and study of scripture, and the Lord’s Supper. These three works of 
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piety together, Wesley considered the “ordinary channels” of grace.'’ Yet he also allowed 
for other means to also include works of mercy done for the spiritual and material good of 
other people.'® Wesley did warn about confusing the means for the end. The proper end 
of the means, of course, is “a heart renewed after the image of God.”!? 

For Wesley salvation—including especially sanctification—is paradoxically “both 
instantaneous and gradual.””° During the gradual work of responsible grace in 
sanctification believers also await the instantaneous work of free grace as God grants 
entire sanctification as a sheer gift in a moment of time. This is an example of what 
Kenneth Collins calls Wesley’s “conjunctive theology.””! Periods of gradual 
sanctification, with the grace empowered cooperation of the believer living in the means 
of grace, are punctuated by moments of radical and instantaneous transformation. 
Justification, the new birth, entire sanctification/perfection (understood in light of 
Wesley’s qualifications that would not exclude mistakes due to ignorance or immunity 
from temptation), and glorification are just such instantaneous moments.” 

From beginning to end, faith is the sole condition for salvation. According to 
Wesley this includes justification and sanctification beginning with the new birth and also 


including the possibility of instantaneous, entire sanctification. By faith Wesley meant 
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more than just assent; saving faith must also include a heartfelt trust in the merits of 


Christ’s atoning work alone for salvation. Faith must be of a certain kind and directed 
toward the proper object, namely faith in God through Jesus Christ as revealed in 
scripture.”> With faith thus understood, Wesley says, “faith is the condition, and the only 
condition, of justification.”*+ With regards to entire sanctification, Wesley also insisted, 
“Faith is the condition, and the only condition of sanctification, exactly as it is of 
justification.” He did, nonetheless, indicate that repentance and “fruits meet for 
repentance” (i.e. ceasing from doing evil and doing good), being commanded by God, 
were in some sense necessary for justification, but not in the same sense or degree as 
faith. In this case, prior to justification they would be necessary only in a conditional 
sense if there was time and opportunity for them.”° In terms of entire sanctification after 
justification and the new birth, good works of piety and mercy would also be necessary in 
a secondary sense, but only because they are the inevitable fruit of genuine faith.”’ In any 
event, faith, and faith alone, is “the only condition which is immediately and proximately 
necessary.”° 

Wesley’s refined soteriology is marked by very subtle nuances and distinctions 


along his via salutis; as a result it is also holistic in that he does not emphasize 


justification, what God does for us, at the expense of sanctification, what God does in 
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us.”? Yet in his sermon on “The Way of Salvation” he alludes to the concept that sums 
up, greater still, what is the end of the way of salvation described above. It is to be 
renewed in the image of God, which he describes Christologically by alluding to Phil 2:5 
as “the mind which was in Christ Jesus.”°° 

We should not underestimate how important renewal after the image of God was 
for John Wesley’s soteriology. In his sermon on “Original Sin” Wesley did not mince 
words: 

Ye know that all religion which does not answer this end, all that stops short of 

this, the renewal of our soul in the image of God after the likeness of him that 

created it, is no other than a poor farce, and a mere mockery of God, to the 
destruction of our own soul.?! 
Therefore, it is vital that we grasp Wesley’s understanding of the image of God in order 
to appreciate the full scope of his vision of salvation. We will also see how it is the nexus 
between human renewal and the renewal of the entire creation. 

As Colén-Emeric says, “the doctrine of the image of God lies at the heart of 
Wesley’s theological anthropology and soteriology.”*? It is central to his teaching on 
original sin, foundational to his understanding of justification by faith, and essential for 
his doctrine of the new birth. These three scriptural doctrines, original sin, justification by 
faith, and the new birth, Wesley considered of utmost importance for Christians to 


understand. He considered justification by faith and the new birth to be fundamental 


Christian doctrines above all. Moreover, he says, the foundation of the doctrine of the 
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new birth is the doctrine of humanity created in the image of the Triune God and the 
disastrous effects of original sin on our nature. “This then is the foundation of the new 
birth—the corruption of our entire nature. Hence it is that being ‘born in sin’ we ‘must be 


born again.’ 


The Three Dimensions of the Image of God 

Whereas Deists identified reason with the image of God, and Immanuel Kant 
with conscience, Wesley saw it in a more relational sense.** He also thought of it in a tri- 
dimensional way. First, there is the natural image. Like God, humans are also spiritual 
beings, albeit embodied spiritual beings, which possess an immortal soul. The natural 
image also includes a principle of self-motion, an agency driven by understanding, will, 
and liberty. Understanding involves the ability to discern truth from falsehood; the will is 
made up of a constellation of affections, passions, and tempers, which would have been 
completely filled with love before the fall; and liberty is the ability of choice that made 
humans capable of “holy love” in the first place.*° 

The second dimension is the political image. This dimension captures the fact that 
God not only created humans to be in relationship with God and other humans, but also 
nature itself, especially other creatures.*° “Man was God’s vice-regent upon earth, the 


prince and governor of this lower world, and all the blessings of God flowed through him 
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to the inferior creatures.”*” From biblical passages like Genesis 1-3 and Psalm 8, Wesley 
understood that God created humanity to be conduits and mediators of God’s blessing to 
the rest of creation, including other humans and other creatures. Humans were created 
with a responsibility for their relationship with God; they were also created with a 
responsibility for the welfare of their fellow humans. Generally, God chooses to bless 
humans through other humans (see Gen 12:1-3). Moreover, humans were created with a 
responsibility for the welfare of the other creatures.*® This is how Wesley understood the 
dominion of humans over creation under the reign of God. 

The third and, according to Wesley, the chief dimension of the image of God in 
humanity is the moral image.” It is this dimension that especially distinguishes humanity 
from the rest of creation. But, for Wesley, it was not reason that made the difference. 
Wesley granted that animals also have some reasoning capabilities in terms of a measure 
of understanding. He speculated that before the fall those capabilities would have far 
exceeded what they are now.*” For sure, he believed humans capable of reasoning powers 
far in excess of all other creatures except angels. Nevertheless, what really made humans 
unique is the capacity to know, love, and glorify God. Speaking of the moral image, 
Wesley quotes part of 1 John 4:16, “God is love” to say that so too “man at his creation 
was full of love, which was the sole principle of all his tempers, thoughts, words, and 


actions.” But lest we misconstrue this as a mere sentimental love, Wesley is also careful 
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to highlight other moral attributes that humanity originally shared with God: “justice, 


mercy, and truth.” In fact, based on Eph 4:24, Wesley primarily identified the moral 
image with “righteousness and true holiness.”*! Wesley says, “Gospel holiness is no less 
than the image of God stamped upon the heart; it is no other than the whole mind which 
was in Christ Jesus; it consists of all heavenly affections and tempers mingled together in 
one.’** Again Wesley considered love to be the sole principle of those affections and 
tempers before the fall, but not understood apart from righteousness and holiness. The 
moral image “highlights the crucial truth that it was not just any love in which humanity 
was created but it was holy love.”*? 

The moral image in humanity was in perfect harmony with the nature of God and, 
therefore, with the will and law of God. The righteousness in which humanity was 
originally created “was the conformity of all the faculties and powers of his soul to the 
moral law.’** Wesley considered the moral law to be the universal standard of 
righteousness that is “a copy of the eternal mind, a transcript of the divine nature.” 
According to Wesley it was written on the hearts of angels and humans when they were 


created.*© As a copy, the moral law is not to be identified as the actual mind of God or the 


image of God itself in humanity. Neither is it the basis of the humanity’s fellowship with 
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God. But it is “a standard that is expressive of the integrity of that relationship and that 


reveals both grace and righteousness (and sin as well) for what they are.’”*” Moreover, 
Wesley’s concept of the image of God is thoroughly, albeit mostly implicitly, 


Trinitarian.” 


The Effects of the Fall on the Image of God 

As we have seen, the doctrine of original sin is foundational for Wesley, 
especially as it concerns the new birth, the beginning of human renewal. Thus, it is 
essential that we consider the deleterious effects of the fall. First, understanding the 
image of God as a “capacity for relationships,” we see that humanity’s rebellion in Adam 
severed humanity’s primary and most significant relationship, our relationship with 
God.” This brought spiritual death wherein the soul was cut off from the life of God. The 
cause according to Wesley was first and foremost unbelief. In unbelief Adam and Eve 
rejected the word of God and believed the word of the devil. Unbelief led to pride and 
self-will and love of the world above God. This left humanity plagued with evil 
affections and tempers and its liberty therein bound. Those created for virtue became 
slaves to vice. The moral image was completely lost, while the natural image was left 
marred and confused, hopelessly (apart from grace) prone to error and ignorance; the 


political image was greatly distorted, thus disrupting the flow of the blessing of God 
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through humanity to the rest of creation.*° For the rest of creation, rather than being a 
conduit of God’s blessing, humanity brought “disorder, misery, and death.”>! 

Although the entirety of the image of God was not totally effaced, it was 
overshadowed and despoiled by what Wesley called “the image of the devil” marked by 
“pride and self-will.” Humanity also fell partly into “the image of the beast” being 
dominated by “sensual appetites and desires.”>” Actually humanity became worse than 
the devil in that “we run into an idolatry whereof he is not guilty: I mean love of the 
world,” which is “to seek happiness in the creature rather than the Creator.”°* With 1 
John 2:15-17 as his guide, Wesley further explained love of the world as living for the 
insatiable desires for pleasure, novelty, and praise of people rather than the will of God.™4 
It is from this sad and hopeless (apart from grace) state that humanity needs to be saved. 
By the blood of Jesus Christ and by the power of the Holy Spirit, the grace of God 


reverses and heals the effects of the fall, thereby renewing humanity in the image of God. 


Wesleyan Renewal into the Image of God with Help from Thomas Aquinas 
Salvation, for Wesley, is more than simply restoring what was lost. He was a 
believer in felix culpa, “happy fault.” That is the idea that the experience of redemption 


would bring about an even greater measure of happiness for the redeemed than Adam and 
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Eve enjoyed before the fall.°° 


Traditionally it is the concept of the likeness of God that 
best captures this expansive potential. Wesley, nonetheless, does not clearly distinguish 
image and likeness. What Wesley called the natural image would correspond to what Gen 
1:26 refers to as the image; his concept of the moral image is roughly equivalent to what 
Genesis there refers to as God’s likeness.°° 

Randy Maddox has identified parallels between some of the theological emphases 
of the Eastern Church fathers and Wesley with regards to the image and likeness of God. 
He says, whereas Western theologians tended to think of humanity as having fallen from 
a Static state of original perfection, the Eastern tradition viewed humanity as being 
created innocent but not complete. In the Eastern tradition humanity before the fall still 
had room to grow in communion with God, and, of course, this would be especially true 
after the fall. In the East the image of God was seen as the “universal human potential for 
life in God,” and the likeness was seen as the “progressive realization of that potentiality” 
through the means of grace. Redemption after the fall was seen as a “gracious and 
gradual restoration of humanity to God-likeness’’, a process referred to as theosis in 
Eastern Christianity.°’ Maddox posits that Wesley made similar distinctions, albeit with 


different terms as I mentioned above. The sharp distinction between East and West may 


be overstated, however. 
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Edgardo Col6n-Emeric and Ken Loyer have shown how the theologies of John 
Wesley and Thomas Aquinas largely complement each other.** The contemplative 
systematic theology of Aquinas can add depth to Wesley’s theology which is geared to 
the practical living of the faith for even the most common lay people. Moreover, Aquinas 
makes explicit what is more implicit in Wesley’s Trinitarian understanding of the image 
of God. In his teaching on the imago Dei, Aquinas developed and augmented the mature 
teaching of Augustine on the Trinity, the most prominent of early Western theologians.~” 
Colén-Emeric shows that Aquinas did not have a static view of perfection and did not see 
the seventh day of creation as a static completion.© For Aquinas God’s perfection is the 
source of all other types of perfection in the universe. As creatures we can participate in 
God’s perfection through sharing in God’s likeness, but as creatures this is not by being 
assimilated into God’s essence in a pantheistic sense.°! According to Aquinas the image 
of God is perfect and perfectible. In innocence even Adam and Eve were perfectible 
because they did not have but could attain the beatific vision.” After the fall, through 
grace humanity is restored in the image of God to an even greater measure of perfection 


than enjoyed by humanity before the fall. Thus, the image of God is central to the 


theology of Thomas Aquinas as well. 
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For Aquinas the image of God only exists in Jesus, God’s unique first-born Son, 
perfectly; the rest of humanity is made in the image of God in a lesser, imperfect sense. 
Christ as the unique Son of God possesses the image of God like the son of a king shares 
the image of the king by sharing the same nature. The rest of humanity bears the image of 
God in a lesser sense like a silver coin bears the image of a king. According to Aquinas 
the image also only exists in rational creatures—humans and angels. Both life and 
wisdom are required for the image of God.® Moreover, the image of God exists in all 
people because all humans have the innate and inherent capacity to know and to love God 
like God knows and loves God’s self via the Word and the Spirit. It remains in all 
humans regardless of how diminished that capacity may be because of sin or other 
consequent physical or mental defects.© And it is the image of the Trinity of persons, not 
just the general natural attributes of God. This is because God is by nature a Trinity of 
persons. The image, nonetheless, is in the mind only, although “traces” of the Trinity 
are found throughout the human body as well.®” 

Aquinas elaborated on the teaching of Augustine, who indicated a distinction 


between image and likeness without further discussion. With the Eastern Church father, 


John Damascene, as a guide, Aquinas elaborated on the nuanced distinction. Likeness 
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for Thomas is a broader and more general category than image in that it signifies the 
expression and perfection of the image; it belongs to the love of virtue, the supreme 
virtue being love.” Likeness is the image in action through holy habits. Sin disrupts the 
inclination to virtue and misdirects the use of reason to the penultimate rather than the 
ultimate, namely friendship with God.’ Reason and the will, thus, become slaves to 
inordinate passions rather than being subordinate to God. It is a “matter of our will 
surrendering to those appetites or desires and reason then providing post hoc 
rationalizations justifying the action.”’' Sin leaves humanity enslaved to inordinate 
passions and, with the human will thus bound, with the tendency to make itself rather 
than the will of God the measure of all things.’” This is what Wesley described using the 
Biblical language of 1 John 2:15-17, in terms of lust, pride, and love of the world. Grace, 
of course, for Thomas is the medicine that heals, restores, and reorders inordinate desires 
and frees reason and the will. 

The image of God in the rational soul includes the intellect and the will: the 
former issuing in the knowledge of God, the latter in the love of God. According to 
Aquinas it is the Son as the Word who is associated with the knowledge of God 
expressed and the Holy Spirit who is the personal love of God as an expression of the 
will in the mutual love of the Father and the Son. The Triune nature of God is discerned 


in the eternal procession of the Word from the Father, and the procession of the Spirit as 
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Love in person from the Father and the Son.” Likewise, the image of God in humanity is 
in our capacity to know and love God.” Believers receive the Spirit as the love of God 
that enables them to participate in the life and happiness of God. The Spirit applies grace 
so that believers can participate in the love of God (caritas), which Aquinas defines as 
friendship with God.’> Through the means of grace, the Spirit restores us into the image 
of God by restoring the love of virtue and the supreme virtue of love progressively 
expressed as the likeness of God. 

Aquinas’ concept of virtues corresponds to what Wesley called tempers. 
According to the way Wesley used the term, temper is “an enduring or habitual 
disposition of a person.”’° Of course it is a disposition toward a certain course of action 
and way of living in relation to God, others, our selves, and the natural world. The image 
of God is central and essential to both Aquinas and Wesley. It is also for both the nexus 
between the perfection of humanity and the perfection of the rest of creation for the 
ultimate end, the glory of God. As Wesley put it, the great end of humanity created in the 
image of God was “that he might know, love, and enjoy, and serve his creator to all 
eternity.”’’ Thomas’ vision of the significance of the image of God in humans, 
understood relationally, for the rest creation is remarkable as well. Col6n-Emeric puts it 


this way regarding Aquinas’ thought: “Since God has no operations but those of the 
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intellect and the will, the perfection of the universe requires that there be creatures made 


ad imaginem Dei, that imitate God by loving and knowing.” 


The Image of God and the Renewal of Creation in Wesley’s Theology 

While Wesley more often focused on the renewal of humans, the implications for 
the rest of creation were also certainly in view. The fact that he highlighted the political 
dimension of the image of God as it relates to humanity as God’s chosen vice-regent to 
exercise responsible dominion over the rest of creation makes that clear. Indeed, the full 
blessing of the rest of creation requires the glorification of humans in the resurrection 
when they will be fully restored. The corruption of the moral dimension of the image led 
to the distortion of the natural and political dimensions. The distortion of the latter 
disrupted the flow of blessings from God through humanity as conduits to the rest of 
creation—for Wesley, especially other creatures. 

As God’s vice-regent on earth and the governor of the lower order of creation, 
humanity fully restored will once again be the conduit of God’s blessing to the rest of 
creation. With reference to Rom 8:19-22, Wesley speculates on the deliverance of the 
animated creation, which he calls the “brute creation.” By this Wesley meant the entirety 
of all other creatures, including insects and worms. Again, Wesley, unlike Thomas, did 
not emphasize the possession of reason as the primary distinguishing mark between 
humans and animals. Although animals possess reason to a lower degree than humans, 
they do possess a measure of reason to differing degrees in different species. Wesley 


speculated that before the fall worms would have possessed the reasoning powers that 
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higher forms of life possess today.” The renewal of humanity into the image of God 
would replenish those diminished capacities in animals. Moreover, when fully redeemed 
humans are once again restored to perfect loving obedience to God, all lower forms of 
life will be restored to perfect loving obedience to humanity. Here Wesley parallels the 
restored “perfection” of humanity with the restored “perfection” of animals, the latter 
being dependent on the former. Like Thomas, Wesley sees that the perfection of the rest 
of creation depends on the perfection of humanity as God’s image-bearers. In the 
resurrection the image will no longer be overshadowed by sin, and thus death and misery 
that now reigns over all creation will be no more. Although the animated creation gets the 
most attention from Wesley, with a remark that in the new creation there will be “one 
perennial spring” he reveals his vision included environmental healing as well.®° In the 
new creation there will be no environmental conditions to cause any pain or misery 
either. This is a point upon which Wesley elaborates in a 1785 sermon entitled, “The 
New Creation.”*! 

From the Wesleyan perspective, however, we do not have to wait for the 
resurrection and the new heaven and earth to expect real and significant transformation. 
Justification brings an immediate relative change that is the ongoing ground for real 
change, transformation even now, by the power of the Holy Spirit, beginning with the 


new birth.*? Again sanctification is the process of being renewed in the image of God by 
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the grace of God. Wesleyan theology sets the expectation for sin to be expelled from the 
heart of the believer by love even in this life. This is what it means to be holy. But as 
Wesley said there is no holiness except for social holiness. The very image of God in us 
is inherently relational in terms of our relationship with God, each other, ourselves, and 
the natural world. Therefore, we should expect holy love to bring a measure of healing 
even now, before the general resurrection, through Christians to societies and the natural 
world wherein they live. Wesleyan theology, while recognizing the devastating effects of 
sin, also has great expectations for the power of God’s grace, certainly in the life to come, 
but also in this life now. Wesleyan theology is inherently optimistic about the real change 
that the grace of God can make in the human heart and in the world beyond.*? 

While the renewal of the creation, in terms of our relationships with each and our 
relationship with the natural world, depends on the renewal of humans, we should not 
think it depends on us. Here is an area where I think the debate among Wesley scholars 
like Maddox and Collins about whether emphasis should be placed on responsible grace 
where humans cooperate with God or free grace where it is the work of God alone (that 
still allows for the individual’s passive acceptance) bears great significance. Neither 
Maddox nor Collins would say it is a simple either/or. Nevertheless, Collins’ emphasis on 
the conjunction between free grace and responsible grace seems more robust to ward off 
the idea that the transformation of the world is all up to us. As Wesley insisted, Christians 
should participate in the means of grace to grow gradually in sanctification while waiting 
for the instantaneous gift of entire sanctification. Likewise, through our own renewal, as 


Christians we should expect the gradual positive transformation of our families, churches, 
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and surrounding societies at large to be accompanied by times of the outpouring of God’s 
radical, instantaneously transforming free grace. We should live in the means of grace— 
works of piety and works of mercy in terms of our relationships with each other in 
society and the natural world—expecting real, gradual change, however tenuous, for the 
good of this world. We should do so, however, knowing that our cooperative efforts 
toward gradual and tenuous change will only be consummated into absolute, unending 
perfection by the sheer free grace of God alone. At any rate, we should live like the 
transformation of the world depends on our own, because it does; but our transformation 


depends on God and so does the world’s. 


Conclusion 

A robust understanding of the doctrine of the image of God in John Wesley’s 
theology, and how it is the end-goal of his way of salvation, provides the overarching 
framework that draws together all the other important dimensions and markers of 
salvation along that way. It is also the window through which we see the larger vision of 
salvation that includes the renewal of the entire universe. The renewal of the cosmos 
depends on our own. But we must not misunderstand that to mean that the transformation 
of the world depends on us; rather it depends on the God of grace and holy love who 
transforms us by the blood of the Son of God and the power of the Spirit of God. Yet God 
has chosen to bless the world through human beings created in God’s image. Thus, our 
instantaneous and gradual and instantaneous transformation—the last of which ultimately 


will be in the bodily resurrection, certainly by the free grace of God alone—is the catalyst 
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to the final transformation of the world in the glory of the new heaven and earth. In this 
context our participation in the means of grace is of utmost significance. 

This overarching framework and the centrality of the image of God as the end- 
goal of Christian salvation are vitally important to keep in place. Losing this framework 
and end-goal leaves the other component doctrines vulnerable to distortion. Love can 
become mere sentimentalism; grace becomes cheap; and salvation is turned into 
something far less than the scriptural vision of John Wesley as it is informed by the added 
insight and theological depth of Thomas Aquinas. Distorted and truncated visions of 
salvation easily collapse into mere individualism for individuals to have a happy afterlife 
and/or material prosperity in the here-and-now. Another truncated vision of salvation is 
what Loyer calls “the secularization of the doctrine of sanctification.”** This is the sad 
case of a human-centered and human-dependent vision of salvation conceived as a 
political project of brining an era of justice and peace through activism more than, or 
rather than, prayer. These more secular visions of the salvation of society at the expense 
of individual transformation quite often have lost almost all theological content even 
while retaining theological vocabulary. The focus is almost entirely, if not entirely, on the 
transformation of social systems without regard or even with disdain for the doctrine of 
individual salvation. 

As Loyer says: “While Wesley was keenly attentive to the social impact of faith, 
what he deemed of paramount importance was salvation, which he described in terms of 


the renewal of our souls after the image of God.”** To sever salvation from a vision of the 
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moral life of virtue, namely holy love, on the part of individual humans, would be to gut 
the image of God of what Wesley called its chief dimension. It is also another way of 
cutting off the flow of the blessing of God through renewed humans into society and the 
natural world. It is a renewed humanity that will bring renewal to the world, to a limited 
extent even on this side of glory. 

This broader vision of salvation, the nexus of which is human renewal, should be 
the framework of Christian teaching to ward off potential distortions and to bring much 
needed correction to those who hold truncated and distorted views. This framework of 
salvation, particularly sanctification clearly connected to glorification, should magnify 
the significance of Christians’ participation in the means of grace via the practice of 
spiritual disciplines. People who adopt this greater vision should have a far more holistic 
theological vision of salvation, one that is far less individualistic and/or secular. And this 
greater vision should magnify not only the restoration of people’s relationships with God 
and each other, but also their relationship with the rest of creation. Sadly, this broader 
vision has been blurred in the minds of many Christians today. Some contemporary 
theologians have sought to reclaim and harness this greater vision of Christian hope to 
provide better direction for spiritual formation and to breathe new life and energy, 


indeed, the life and energy of the world to come, into the Church in the here and now. 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THEOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 


For John Wesley, the goal of salvation for sinners was renewal in the image of 
God. Wesley did emphasize individual renewal, but he did so with the understanding that 
all holiness is social holiness (not partially personal and partially social). For Wesley, 
Christianity is entirely relational and communal with God and neighbor.' From a cursory 
reading of Wesley, one could also get the impression that he thought making it to heaven, 
in the sense of an ethereal, spiritual, non-physical otherworldly bliss, to be the end-goal 
of salvation. He did say, regarding the purpose of the Bible, “I read his Book; for this 
end, to find the way to heaven.”” Yet, it is evident in his detailed description of the image 
of God he envisioned much more. 

As we have seen, in addition to the natural and moral dimensions of the image of 
God, Wesley also understood there to be a political dimension. This dimension has to do 
with humanity’s God-given responsibility to wisely govern and justly steward the rest of 
creation under the rule of God. Sin not only disturbed humanity’s relationship with God 


and each other, it also distorted its relationship with the rest of creation, thereby 
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disrupting the flow of God’s blessing through God’s image-bearers to the rest of creation. 
This is the curse of which the third chapter of Genesis speaks. It is also the curse from 
which creation will be delivered when God’s people are fully redeemed in the 
resurrection. Wesley discussed this greater vision of salvation explicitly in his sermon on 
Rom 8:19-22 entitled, “The General Deliverance” and one on Rev 21:5 entitled, “The 
New Creation.”? 

What is explicit in those sermons, however, was implicit throughout Wesley’s 
ministry because of how renewal in the image of God, including the political dimension, 
was so central and essential to his vision of salvation.* He did make much of the 
conscious, joyous bliss of the soul of the believer entering heaven upon death, but he also 
understood it to be an intermediate state before the resurrection. Evidently Wesley spoke 
of going to heaven as a sort of shorthand for the greater hope for all of creation that he 
laid out in “The General Deliverance.” But what was for him shorthand has been and still 
is the sum-total of hope for countless numbers of Christians. 

Two prominent modern scholars, one a biblical theologian, the other a systematic 
theologian, both lament the loss of the greater vision of hope that includes bodily 
resurrection for a new creation. Both N.T. Wright and Jiirgen Moltmann have sought to 


reclaim that greater vision of hope and its light and power for the present. 
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N.T. Wright is, first and foremost, a Bible scholar and historian. And firmly on 


that foundation he is a theologian. He is a “biblical theologian” in the fullest sense of that 
term because his theology is clearly inspired and informed thoroughly by the Bible, 
especially what he would call the grand narrative of scripture understood in its historical 
context. Wright is also a pastoral theologian, being an ordained priest and bishop in the 
Church of England. As we will see, Wright’s aim has been to recover a theology fully 
informed by the grand sweep of scripture, whose climax is reached in the bodily 
resurrection of the people of God and the renewal of all of God’s good creation. 
Similarly, Jirgen Moltmann, a twentieth century, German systematic theologian, 
sought to reclaim a more comprehensive doctrine of hope. He believed modern 
theologies of his day had reduced the Christian faith to internalized, individualized 
experiences and privatized notions of love that were irrelevant to the public political and 
economic conditions of society. The doctrine of last things, eschatology, in his view, had 
been relegated to irrelevance by considering it as only one part of theology, often 
neglected as an afterthought about the afterlife.> For Moltmann Christianity is essentially 
eschatology, and he believed that it is hope that transforms the present. He came to see 
that hope not only involves the transformation of individuals, which Moltmann thought 
had been the emphasis in Christianity since the time of Augustine; it also involves the 
transformation of society, the whole world, and all of creation itself. Moltmann 
rediscovered a much more comprehensive view of Christian salvation. He also realized 


that the reductionism of hope to lesser goals zaps the power of hope to transform the 
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present by breathing the new life and eschatological energy of the Holy Spirit into the 


Church and society.° Moltmann developed the theology of Karl Barth and the philosophy 
of Ernst Bloch, into his own theology marked by the dialectic of suffering and hope. His 
theology of hope would bloom from the ashes of an Allied bombing raid on the city of 
Hamburg in 1943 and from the soil of a trench in 1945. His vision of hope began with his 
own experience of suffering and hope as a German soldier of the Third Reich during 
World War II, who stumbled in the dark into a trench controlled by the British army.’ 
Both Wright and Moltmann demonstrate the eschatological nature of the gospel 
and the power of hope in Christ to bring life and energy into the present to renew people 
for the transformation of the world. We will begin by exploring further the theology of 
N.T. Wright and then Jiirgen Moltmann separately. Then we will briefly bring them into 
conversation with John Wesley to develop a synthesis for how a theology of hope may 


more adequately direct and provide greater motivation for spiritual formation. 


The Hope of N.T. Wright 
A theme you will find repeatedly in the work of N.T. Wright is his criticism of 
truncated views of Christian hope. He is very critical of conservative and liberal views 
that tend toward a semi-Gnostic privatization of the Christian faith. What Wright sees in 
the biblical narrative is not just a guide for how individuals may find the most personal 
happiness, whether in this life or the next. Rather it is a story about God the creator and 


God’s good creation. The worldview of the Bible is just that, a worldview. And for 
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Wright, it is very much public and comprehensive as, he argues, all worldviews are.* This 
includes the worldview of the relativist who believes relativism is universally true, and 
seems as intent to spread that worldview as the most ardent evangelist.’ As a biblical 
exegete and historian, Wright seeks to understand the worldview and theology of the 
biblical authors. 

According to Wright worldviews do four things. One is they provide stories 
through which people view reality. Secondly, the stories give us a glimpse into how 
people try to answer these basic questions: who are we? where are we? what is wrong? 
and what is the solution? Regardless of the worldview, Wright sees these basic questions 
as inherently theological in some sense. Thirdly, the stories of worldview are also 
expressed in cultural symbols, artifacts and events, such as rituals and celebrations. 
Lastly, worldviews also include praxis, a way of life in the world. The last of the 
theological questions in the second component of worldviews (what is the solution?) 
implies eschatology. Praxis is the action involved in answering that question. It is also 
perhaps the most significant key to discerning one’s worldview. !° 

For Wright, to fail to consider worldview questions leads to shallow and 
misleading scholarship. Moreover, considering worldviews and their inherently 
theological component is essential to biblical study. Theology is essential for 


understanding the Bible because the writers, characters, and stories we find in the Bible 
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clearly are making theological claims. It is also helpful for people studying the Bible to 


be aware of their own theological preconceptions they bring to the text.'! 

In the Bible, Wright sees a comprehensive worldview that makes claims about all 
of reality in which creational monotheism is essential from beginning to end. That is, 
God created the universe and everything in it. Humans were created in God’s image with 
the vital responsibility to wisely govern and justly steward God’s good creation. Who are 
we? We are God’s image-bearers. Where are we? We are in God’s good creation. What is 
wrong? Humans have rebelled against the sovereign reign of God and worship the 
creation rather than the creator. Sin has corrupted human beings and disrupted the 
harmony of creation. What is the solution? The incarnation, crucifixion, resurrection, and 
ascension of God’s Son, the outpouring of the Holy Spirit at Pentecost, and the second 
coming of Jesus, the Messiah. In a nutshell, this is the theological framework within 
which N.T. Wright discusses the whole of human existence and, especially, the Christian 
life. Christian hope, albeit in many ways surprising and mysterious, must be in logical 
and narrative continuity with the story that comes before. As Wright would say, there are 
some surprising elements of eschatology wherein there is some discontinuity with what 
came before, yet there are also fulfillments of promises made to Abraham in Christ 
wherein there are solid lines of continuity.!* There is a consistent and comprehensive 
biblical worldview, even if with elements of mystery and surprise. 

Wright argues that biblical studies needs theology, but theology also needs 


biblical studies to avoid ad hoc misuse of the Bible and prooftexting that end up in 
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collusion with other worldviews. For instance, to make the Bible a story about how God 
rescues humans from the world, rather than rescuing them for the sake of the world, 
would be to “abandon something extremely fundamental” in the biblical Christian 
worldview.!3 It would also be to collude with semi-Gnostic forces in the modern world. 
A comprehensive worldview requires comprehensive use of the Bible, which for Wright, 
is rightly kept at the center of all Christian practices.'* Understanding his view of the 
authority of scripture is essential to understanding his eschatology and his theology of 
Christian formation. 

The Bible conveys an overarching narrative of redemption. It has very definite 
upward trajectories into which we are called to live in holiness of heart and life in 
response to God’s love in Christ. Wright describes this using the analogy of a five-act 
play, in which we are called to be characters in the final act. The first four acts of the play 
determine for us in an authoritative way how we should “act” in the final one if we are to 
be true to the script and its author. Although some improvisation is required, there are 
definite restrictions that should guide us. We will not have to do all the same things that 
were required of “actors” before us, but there should necessarily be much that will be in 
continuity with what came before. If not, we may find ourselves “acting” in a completely 
different play, inspired by an altogether different playwright!!° We should never mistake 
the script with the author of it though, lest we find ourselves worshipping a leather-bound 


idol of paper and ink. Although the Bible is authoritative, it is so only in a secondary 
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sense as it reliably and truthfully points to the heart and will of its divine author, who is 


the ultimate authority. God’s authority, however, is exercised in the Church primarily 
through the Bible.'° 

In a real way, becoming a Christian involves being rescued from false stories with 
dead ends, so that we find ourselves in God’s drama of the redemption of the world in 
Jesus Christ, through the ministry of the Holy Spirit. The shape of our way of life as 
Christians is constrained in part by the parts of the story that come before. In a very real 
way, nonetheless, our lives are transformed in the present by the ending as the life and 
energy of the world to come break into the present. Christians live for hope; they also live 
from hope. It is hope as the goal of salvation that provides the energy and direction that 
shapes Christian life and Christian communities in the present. '” 

The hope of the world is Jesus Christ. Through the transforming power of 
forgiveness in him, God intends to refashion fallen humanity into the image of Christ, the 
genuine human and perfect image of God. But Jesus is not just the hope of humanity; he 
is the hope of the whole world, including all of creation. Transformed humans are 
catalysts to the transformation of the world, including, but not limited to, the world’s 
social order. Wright sees Rom 8:18-21, which reveals the hope of creation itself to be 
liberated from the curse of corruption, as the climax to Paul’s narrative of redemption in 
Jesus Christ. Humans will be fully redeemed in a physical bodily resurrection to be God’s 


wise agents to justly govern and steward a renewed physical creation.'® It is this hope that 
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should guide and inform the Christian journey of formation in the present. “One should 
act in relation to the longer purposes of the creator, not out of short-term goals. That is 
the way, in the present, to build the character strengths which will form the true humanity 
in the creator’s future world.”!? It is clear that what Wright describes as Paul’s view of 
the Christian moral life, the central characteristic of which is the virtue of love, is clearly 
the view adopted in faith by Wright himself. 

The Bible is central and essential to Wright’s vision of the transformative power 
of Christian hope. Rules of faith and the creeds are significant but limited. They function 
only as guardrails; the Bible is what really informs us most about the journey and 
destination, and supplies the replenishing fuel that we need along the way.”° For Wright, 
the Bible is an instrument of new creation and Christians must read it as new creation 
people, people of hope. Moreover, it is only the framework of new creation that makes 


).?! The foundation of the new creation is the 


sense of the Christian way of life (i.e. praxis 
life, atoning death, and, especially, the resurrection of Jesus. 

According to Wright, the only possible meaning for the word “resurrection,” as it 
was applied to Jesus in the Bible, among ancient pagans and Jews, is a bodily 
resurrection.”” This is not to say that Jesus was simply resuscitated in the same mortal 


body that died on the cross. The resurrection of Jesus involved a transformation of his 


corruptible and mortal body that was laid in the tomb into a glorified, incorruptible, and 
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immortal (i.e. no longer capable of dying) body (1 Cor 15:53). In a real, bodily 


resurrection, Jesus conquered once and for all real, bodily death, the threat of which has 
been the greatest weapon of tyrants. And the bodily resurrection was the ultimate 
affirmation that matter—physical matter—treally matters to God and should matter to us. 
The resurrection of Jesus reaffirms in no uncertain terms the essential goodness of 
creation.”> And for Wright, only the actual historical, bodily resurrection makes sense of 
the rise and expansion of the Church throughout the world in history.** The new way of 
life, dying with Christ and rising with Christ in the waters of baptism and the new life in 
the Spirit, only makes sense in light of the bodily resurrection of Jesus Christ and the 
hope of his return. 

It is in this period between the resurrection and ascension of Jesus and his return 
that Christians learn to live in this world as citizens of the world to come. While they wait 
on the Lord’s second advent they are being conformed to the image of Christ, a process 
that will find its consummation in the resurrection.” It is the vision of full redemption 
and restoration in the image of God, which will bring liberation to all non-human creation 
as well, that is the goal, and therefore the guide, to how we are to “act” in the present. 

New creation provides the overarching framework for Wright’s biblical theology; 
the fulfillment of the new covenant promise in Jesus Christ provides the power. New 
creation is made possible by the fulfillment of the new covenant promise, which is the 


central promise of scripture that Jesus came to fulfill. According to Wright, the good 
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news of the kingdom of God that Jesus came to proclaim provides the inward state and 
the outward praxis necessary for kingdom living. “Eschatology, rightly understood, is not 
antithetical to ethics. It generates them. When the kingdom comes, the will of YHWH 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven.””° The new covenant promise that Jesus fulfilled 
and that is activated by the power of the Holy Spirit is a new heart of obedience for God’s 
people. This promise is articulated most specifically in Deut 30:6-10, Jer 31:33, and Ezk 
36:26-27. This new covenant renewal of the human heart is for new creation living in the 
kingdom of God. For Wright, Christian holiness is not about rote rule-keeping; it is about 
character transformation through the grace of God and for the glory of God. Grace is the 
foundation; glory the goal.”’ 

It is the goal of glory to be consummated in the resurrection that serves as the 
guide for Christian formation in the three Christian virtues: faith, hope, and love, as well 
as the nine fruits of the Spirit (Gal 5:22-23) in the one body of Christ.”’ After someone 
puts their faith in Christ, they should immerse themselves in spiritual practices within and 
along with the community of faith, the Church. In this is the grace necessary to learn the 
language and ways of the kingdom and to grow in the virtues and character fit for that 
kingdom. In the present this involves “practicing habits of heart and life that point toward 
the true goal of human existence.””? It is to get a glimpse of the goal in order to work out 


a path to it by developing the habits and moral muscle necessary to follow it. This path is 
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the narrow path of taking up a cross and self-denial. It involves killing off the old habits 


of a hardened heart and worldly ways. But, of course, this does not mean Christians are to 
do this for grace; they do this from grace, not by their own power but through the power 
of the Holy Spirit who is at work within them (Eph 1:17-19).°° 

To accomplish this there are certain God-given tools and practices to be availed of 
by every believer in the community of faith: spiritual disciplines and means of grace. 
Chief among them are the sacraments of baptism and Holy Communion. Prayer and Bible 
reading and study, both communally and individually, are central as well. Renewal of the 
mind (Rom 12:2) is absolutely essential and of utmost importance to Christian character 
development and heart renewal. Unsurprisingly, for N.T. Wright the Bible plays a vital 
and central role in all the spiritual practices. A rich ministry of the word in worship and 
teaching (Col 3:16) in the church in order for the people of God to be immersed in the 
word of God is essential to Christian formation.*! Of course, prayer is a central practice 
in the community of faith as well. Although there is mystery in the practice of it, it is 
essential to reinforce the habits of heart and life of obedience to which God calls us as 
God works in us and through us.*” There are many other practices as well. 

We are not, however, just being transformed for the sake of ourselves alone. We 
are not just being formed as a loosely connected collection of individuals. We are being 
shaped together as a community, a new humanity, for the sake of the world. As Wright 


puts it, “Our world flying dangerously off course needs virtuous people for whom faith 
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hope, and love have become second nature.””*? Character formation should also be 
combined with practices directed toward social transformation in the present. Thus, the 
present Christian life in the fallen world today should anticipate the consummation of 
hope in the future through social action by working against injustice and for justice. 
Wright warns, however, that we should not think that we are to build the kingdom on 
earth through our own efforts. Only God builds his kingdom, but God has chosen to do so 
primarily by working through humans created in God’s image. We cannot build the 
kingdom, but we can build for the kingdom, knowing that God is at work in us and 
through us by grace. As we work for the kingdom, we can be assured that the limited 
good we accomplish in the present will be a part of God’s new, eternal world in the 


24 


future. Our labor is not in vain (1 Cor 15:58).°" By renewing people, God is restoring 


creation as God’s dwelling place, God’s resting place, in other words, God’s temple 
among God’s people on earth in the new heaven and earth (Rev 21-22).*° 

According to N.T. Wright, God has given us a goal toward which to work out the 
salvation we have by grace through faith in Christ (Eph 2:8-10). The goal is human 


renewal in the image of God as it relates to the renewal of all of creation. It is certainly 


about much more than our own personal happiness, but certainly not less. 
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The Hope of Jiirgen Moltmann 


“From first to last, and not merely in epilogue, Christianity is eschatology, is 
hope, forward looking and forward moving, and therefore also revolutionizing and 
transforming the present.’*© This is a succinct summary of Jiirgen Moltmann’s 
theological vision of Christian hope. Eschatology is not an appendix to Christian 
theology; it is Christian theology. In Moltmann’s view, treating eschatology as separate 
from the rest of theology, as events only related to the “last day” yet to come, has led to 
truncated, and therefore, distorted visions of the Christian faith. As a result, eschatology 
has lost its power to direct and uplift life in the present. According to Moltmann, hope 
should be “the foundation and mainspring of theological thinking.”>” 

The present, which is marked by suffering, however, does stand somewhat in 
contradiction to the future hope. The Spirit draws us into the conflict between our present 
experience and the future hope (Rom 8:24-26). Moltmann likens this contrast to the cross 
and resurrection. In the contradiction, faith stands on hope, and hope is the confident 
expectation of the fulfillment of promises that faith believes “to have been truly promised 
by God.” Hope is grounded in faith, but it is hope that “nourishes and sustains faith.”** 
Faith energized by hope does good works through love. Conversely, hopelessness is 
rooted in unbelief. And unbelief neutralizes good works.°*? Moreover, the promise- 


fulfillment pattern to hope in the New Testament finds its roots firmly in the Old 
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Testament. The God of the Bible is revealed to be a promise-making and promise- 
fulfilling God.*° 

Like N.T. Wright, Moltmann also sees the Christian hope as the universal hope 
of humanity, Earth, and indeed the entire universe. Like Wright, Moltmann also eschews 
Gnostic escapist and privatized visions of Christianity. Christian salvation is not about 
escaping material reality to be a disembodied soul in a non-material world. Indeed, based 
on Romans 8 and Revelation 21, Moltmann sees embodiment in resurrection as the goal 
of human salvation and also for Earth. The gift of the Spirit marks the beginning of 
human redemption, and the transformation of the body in resurrection the end.*! The 
bodily resurrection of Jesus is the prototype and the basis for the resurrection and the 
renewal of all things. What happened to Jesus in the past is the future of the rest of 
humanity (Moltmann was a thorough-going universalist) and all of creation. Christ’s 
resurrection was the beginning of the new creation, similar (not identical) to creation ex 
nihilo in the beginning.”” The resurrection of Christ points not to a disembodied eternity 
in heaven, “but to the future of the very earth on which his cross stands.” 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ, for Moltmann, is not just something that 
happened in the hearts of his earliest disciples; it was a historic event. It was historic, 
however, not in that it can be easily proven within the framework of modern historical 


categories. It is not to be understood as within the realm of possibilities within the world, 
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but on the analogy of the act of creation itself, as a new possibility for the world and 
history. It is “‘historic’ not just because it took place in history to which other categories 
of some sort provide a key, but it is to be called historic because, by pointing the way for 
future events, it makes history in which we can and must live.”“4 The resurrection of 
Christ creates a new reality, a real foretaste of the future reality of the new creation yet to 
come. And it is the gift of the Holy Spirit that is the power and presence of the future in 
the present.*> But to receive the gift of the Spirit and to begin to live into the new life 
made possible by the resurrection of the crucified Christ, faith in the reality of the bodily 
resurrection of Jesus Christ is essential. The confession of faith found in Rom 10:9-10 
must be taken with the utmost seriousness. According to Moltmann, “a Christian faith 
that is not resurrection faith can therefore be called neither Christian nor faith.’ Faith in 
the risen Lord, Jesus Christ, is the springboard for the mission of the Church to the world, 
and the ground of hope for the world. 

For Moltmann the eschaton is not about the coming of another period of time, as 
much as it is about the coming (Greek: parousis; Latin: adventus) of God. Here “coming” 
is to be understood more in terms of the presence or arrival of God that transforms time. 
The second advent brings something new, a category Moltmann refers to as novum. The 
new creation at the advent of Christ, as alluded to above, is analogous to creatio ex 
nihilo. In the resurrection to come and the new creation that comes with it, God does not 


just refashion the substance of the old, he transforms it into something qualitatively and 
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substantively different. “If the new creation is to be an imperishable and eternal creation, 
it must be new not only over against the world of sin and death, but over against the first 
temporal creation too.”*” There will be a change of form and substance. The presence of 
God in creation, Moltmann says, will transform temporal creation into eternal creation 
and spatial creation into omnipresent creation as it participates, in a relative rather than 
absolute way, in God’s absolute eternity.** Therefore, there is radical discontinuity, but 
also clear continuity because the new creation is a re-creation of the old. 

The concept of sabbath also points to the future hope when God will be fully at 
rest and present within creation. Moltmann describes God’s rest and presence within 
creation with the term shekinah. Sabbath and shekinah relate to each other as promise 
and fulfillment. Sabbath points to the future advent when shekinah, the presence of God, 
will no longer be limited temporally and spatially as it is in the present. It will be 
unlimited and complete in eternity when God is all and all, and creation is complete. The 
eschaton, however, will not be static; it will be an unending cycle of a life of possibilities 
no longer bound by sin and death. Shekinah, with its biblical associations with the 
temple, points to the new creation as the temple of God. For Moltmann, this is a mutual 
indwelling of God among God’s people and God’s people within God.*” 

There are four spheres to Moltmann’s eschatology: personal, historical, cosmic, 
and divine. In terms of the personal he speaks of eternal life for the individual. Upon 


death there is a conscious existence for people in Christ; but this is only an intermediate 
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state of existence before the resurrection of the body. Christian hope is not in the 
immortality of the soul, which would imply a hope inherent within the human’s own 
being rather than in the being of God, who raises the dead. Genuine Christian hope is 
only in God. Personal eschatology is also inextricably related to cosmic renewal.*° 

The concept of historical eschatology, which Moltmann associates with the 
“kingdom of God,” has implications for social and political life in the present but cannot 
be reduced solely to that. It overlaps personal and cosmic eschatology and serves as a 
bridge of sorts between them. Following and expanding upon the paradigm of Joachim of 
Fiore, Moltmann outlines a three-stage, trinitarian framework of history, followed by a 
fourth, the glorification of God. The first three stages are coterminous and 
complementary. It is important to note that Moltmann’s trinitarian theology begins with 
the threeness of the divine persons rather than their oneness of nature. Moltmann seeks to 
avoid a hierarchical understanding of the Trinity for an egalitarian vision of the Trinity as 
divine community open to others participating in the divine fellowship. Nonetheless, the 
three stages of history include the kingdom of the Father, characterized by the creation of 
a world open to the future; the kingdom of the Son, marked by the liberating lordship of 
the crucified Christ and the fraternal fellowship of Christ with his disciples; and the 
kingdom of the Spirit wherein the community of faith experiences and implements 
freedom in Christ and the energies of the new creation within the community of the free 
in mission to the world. The third stage presupposes the first two, and points toward the 


fourth, the kingdom of glory in the eschaton.>! There is a cosmic sphere of eschatology, 
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which is beyond history and includes the renewal of creation. All three spheres are 


consummated in the fourth stage of history and the fourth sphere of Moltmann’s 
eschatology, divine glory. The glorification of God is the ultimate purpose of creation, 
where God is loved and enjoyed fully for God’s own sake as God is.*” 

Christians in the present live in the light of hope by the power of the Holy Spirit, 
who is hope made present, in ways that approximate the realities of the new creation in 
the present. “The regenerate person is ahead of himself, as it were, he lives from what is 
coming to meet him, not from what already exists in him.”°* The Spirit as a mother gives 
new birth to new creation people who are to be renewed in the image God— 
Christologically envisioned (Rom 8:29)—through sanctification (Eph 4:24; Col 3:10). 
Sanctification has justification as its presupposition, and glorification as its ultimate goal, 
its future hope.™* 

For Moltmann, the image of God is both gift and charge. God created humans to 
represent God on earth individually and collectively. The image is inherently relational. 
This is in terms of humanity’s relationship to God as God’s unique representatives who 
are to reflect God’s glory on Earth and its responsibility to justly and compassionately 
rule over other earthly creatures. The image also involves our relationships with one 
another and the joint care we have in human community. For Moltmann, the creation of 
humans in two sexes, male and female, which together are the image and likeness of God, 


points to the communal aspect of the image itself. This also reflects his emphasis on the 
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inherently communal nature of the triune God. Moreover, renewal in the image of God is 
directly related to the renewal of all creation as Rom 8:18-25 indicates.> Relationally 
understood, sanctification is the process of restoring harmony between God and 
humanity, among humanity itself, and humanity with the rest of the created order. 


Sanctification is, thus, inherently goal oriented towards the new creation. 


Comparing John Wesley, N.T. Wright, and Jiirgen Moltmann 

The nexus between human salvation and cosmic renewal is the image of God. The 
vision of salvation includes the human body transformed in resurrection, which is then 
the catalyst for the liberation and transformation of the rest of creation. As Moltmann 
puts it, “The redemption of human beings draws in its wake the redemption of nature. 
The key to the hypostatic link between the human person and cosmic nature is the human 
body.” The nexus between Wesley, Wright, and Moltmann would similarly be renewal in 
the image of God for the greater goal of the renewal of creation. The eighth chapter of 
Romans, especially Rom 8:19-22, is also an important link as all three specifically and 
explicitly refer to it when speaking of the renewal of non-human creation. That passage, 
which N.T. Wright sees as the climax to Paul’s argument beginning in Romans 1, 
obviously figures prominently in the theology of all three. 

Wesley, however, did not have the same sense of urgency to emphasize the 
greater hope of cosmic renewal as Wright and Moltmann. In fact, he was quite content to 
speak of hope in terms of going to heaven, and to revel in the anticipated joy and bliss of 


being with Christ in that intermediate, out-of-body state of existence. But for Wesley it 
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was just that, an intermediate state, albeit a conscious one, of the soul. Wright and 


Moltmann also believe in a conscious intermediate state, but their emphases lie elsewhere 
in order to reclaim the greater biblical vision of hope that they believe has been obscured. 

Wesley was a practical theologian. His emphasis was on evangelizing and making 
disciples of converts. Undoubtedly, his was a practical biblical divinity. As with Wright, 
the Bible was at the center of his practical divinity to inform all his methods and to 
inculcate through his methods the plenary message of the gospel. Wesley believed the 
Bible should form and shape all of one’s being. But it seems Wesley took the overall 
framework of the overarching biblical narrative for granted in a way that Wright and 
Moltmann believe we no longer can. 

Moreover, the respective theologies of the two Anglican clergyman, Wesley and 
Wright, are much more explicitly and strictly biblical than Moltmann. Nevertheless, 
Moltmann’s theology was obviously informed deeply by the Bible. As a systematic 
theologian, however, he took liberties to use certain biblical texts in ways that go beyond 
the intent of the original author.>*° He also engages in much more philosophical and 
metaphysical speculation in terms of the nature of things in the present and their 
transformation in the future, as well as God’s relationship with creation in the future. 
Overall, Moltmann, is also more explicitly trinitarian than Wesley and Wright. Likely, 
this is because of his greater emphasis on the communal nature of God and humanity. 

Wesley, Wright, and Moltmann are men of different times (although there is 


much overlap with the latter two), and with slightly different concerns and emphases. 





°° Beck, Holy Spirit and Renewal, 133, 152. Beck provides examples of Moltmann using 
“kingdom of God” in a more limited sense than scripture itself does and how he extrapolates “all flesh” in 
Joel 2:28 to mean every living thing also without exegetical warrant. 
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They each explain similar things in slightly different ways. Moltmann seems to 
emphasize the discontinuity of the new creation with the old, whereas there is more 
continuity in Wesley and Wright. All three though, envision the new creation being more 
than just a restoration of the old before the fall. Moltmann does, however, adventurously 
engage in much more speculation in that regard. Each also explains the image of God in 
different ways. Yet they all see renewal in the image of God and its connection with the 
renewal of the rest of creation as the goal of Christian salvation and the glorious hope of 
the gospel of Jesus Christ. With Wesley, Wright, and Moltmann, sanctification is about 
human renewal for the greater goal of the renewal of all things. Sanctification is the 
means to an end, and the fullness of the future end-goal is important to keep in mind if 
Christians are to experience the fullness of the means through the ministry of the Holy 


Spirit in and through the Church in the present. 


Conclusion 

The theology of hope within the general framework of creation and new creation 
as described provided the framework for my Doctor of Ministry project. My project 
explored the effect of connecting this greater vision of hope that we find in the teaching 
of John Wesley, N.T. Wright, and Jiirgen Moltmann to instruction on spiritual disciplines 
as means of grace. Will casting this greater vision of hope increase the motivation of 
participants to more faithfully practice spiritual disciplines within the life of the 
community of faith? 

Robert Mulholland insists the creation/new creation framework is essential for 


genuine spiritual formation. Spiritual formation should not only be directed toward our 
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relationships with God and each other, but also creation itself. “Genuine spiritual 
formation is a process of being formed in the image of Christ for the sake of the world.”°’ 
Mulholland also warns not to lose sight of the necessity of the transformation of our own 
being in the process of doing.°* Claiming the being without the doing is what James 
would call a dead faith (James 2:20). The doing without the transformation of being is 
dead works. Personal transformation is not an option. As Wesley would say, we need 
inward and outward holiness, and should expect both. N.T. Wright says it is naive for 
Christians to believe they can transform the world if they have not experienced 
transformation themselves. He asks, “If the gospel isn’t transforming you, how do you 
know that it will transform anything else?” 

Spiritual formation begins with justification by faith and the new birth; it 
continues with ongoing sanctification through the practice of spiritual disciplines as 
means of grace. These include personal growth through worship, prayer, and Bible study 
together with the community of faith; the means of grace also include works of justice 
and mercy done for or on behalf of others. Moltmann and Wright would both emphasize 
this should include works of mercy and justice done on behalf of non-human creation; I 
am sure Wesley would concur. An analogy between our responsibility to care for the 
health of our physical bodies and our physical environment, the Earth, is appropriate. 


Christians’ bodies are temples of the Holy Spirit (1 Cor 6:19); from what we have seen 
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above from Wright and Moltmann, the new heaven and earth is being prepared to be the 
temple of God’s full presence in the future. Our bodies and the Earth should be treated as 
the temples God created them to be. 

Spiritual formation, however, is often not viewed within this larger creation/new 
creation framework. Its significance is sometimes relegated to an individual’s own 
personal well-being and happiness alone. And even then, it may be viewed as potentially 
helpful, but not necessarily so. It could certainly lose significance if one thinks only in 
terms of personal well-being unaware of the dialectic of suffering, which marks much of 
our present experience in this fallen world, and the glory of the world to come, our hope. 
If the significance of spiritual formation is limited to personal happiness in this life, or 
even in the next, how might one’s motivation be limited, especially when suffering is 
experienced? It would certainly seem to be limited if Christian spiritual formation is seen 
as just another potentially beneficial option among many other self-help programs. 

Without the broader vision of new creation hope in the coming kingdom of God, 
James Fowler warns that Christian education is susceptible to being used in the service of 
more limited and self-serving agendas. The greater vision of hope should serve as a 
means of clarifying and intensifying the Church’s mission in the world.®! As opposed to 
the privatized spirituality so prevalent today, might the broader framework of biblical 
hope that we have seen in Wesley, Wright, and Moltmann increase one’s motivation to 
engage in the practice of spiritual disciplines in spite of suffering? If it is understood that 


God’s grace through the power of the Spirit works in the midst of and through suffering 





61 James W. Fowler, “Future Christians and Church Education,” in Hope for the Church: 
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for our own good and the good of creation (Rom 8:18-30), I suspect it would. What might 


happen if people begin to believe that the salvation of the world actually depends on their 
own as they grow in grace and knowledge by the renewing of their minds and being 
transformed in their character by the power of the Spirit at work within them? By 
connecting the means with the end and casting a clear and compelling vision of the 
fullness of biblical hope for God’s people and God’s good creation, people should be 
more motivated to participate in the means of grace in the life of the Church. 

I suspect that by minimizing the extent of Christian salvation to the private 
“spiritual” sphere alone, the motivation for Christian discipleship has also been limited. 
Yet, I am fully aware of the need for faith in the greater vision of hope. It is not enough 
for people simply to grasp the biblical vision of hope conceptually. If people remain in 
doubt about the possibility and reality of the full vision of biblical hope for all of 
creation, it is likely they will remain lackluster in motivation to participate fully in the 
means of grace. If Moltmann is right, however, if the greater vision of hope becomes 
living and real in people’s lives, it will strengthen their faith and lead to greater 
participation in doing good for themselves, for others, and for creation, all for the glory of 
God. If N.T. Wright is correct, when people find their place in the story of God’s 
redemption of the world and believe, they will “act” out their role, being transformed 
thereby, for the good of creation and for the glory of God, the Creator. But what is the 


best way to harness the power of Christian hope as the goal for spiritual formation? 


CHAPTER FIVE 


INTERDISCIPLINARY FOUNDATIONS 


Lose ten pounds by next month. Exercise five days a week for 30 minutes each 
day. Save one million dollars by age 65. Become a tenured professor by 2021. Be a better 
husband this year. What each of the above sentences has in common is that they are all 
goal statements. People and organizations have goals, things they would like to achieve 
or attain by some point in the future. People’s goals may be set for them by other people; 
or they may set goals for themselves. Some goals may be consciously and intentionally 
set; others may be more subconscious, taken for granted without much forethought at all. 
In all cases, goals elicit activity from us; goals move us. Goals are a motivating force. 
Psychologists argue that humans are naturally goal oriented.’ Goals are also an inherent 
part of Christian formation. The study of the nature and nuances of goals and goal-setting 
in organizational psychology provides helpful insight for Christian formation. 

“Motivation” comes from the Latin word, movere, which means to move. The 
science of human motivation is concerned with movements and actions and the things 


that cause them. Humans engage in activities to attain desirable outcomes and to avoid 
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aversive ones.” At a very basic level, we seek food to alleviate hunger and to avoid 
starvation. The sensation of hunger moves us to take action to seek food. Fundamentally, 
motivation is the result of a chain of cause and effect relationships. Although there is a 
science around motivation and goal-setting, as organizational psychologists Edwin Locke 
and Gary Latham acknowledge, all psychology has a philosophical base replete with un- 
testable presuppositions.* The cause and effect nature of the study of motivation and 
goal-setting naturally leads to speculation about whether all human behavior is 
predetermined in a way that renders human choice as merely illusory. Do humans have 
real agency?‘ This is not just about an abstract debate among trained philosophers. As we 
shall see, what people intuitively believe about how much control they have over their 
life is related to how effectively they respond to goals. 

Behavioral psychologists like B.F. Skinner paid little to no attention to the 
reasoning mind in terms of human motivation. Skinner reduced all human behavior to 
predetermined responses to stimuli in the environment. He was a determinist; he did not 
believe in free will. Others, however, have concluded that the deterministic behavioral 
models of psychology fail to adequately account for human behavior. Goal-setting 
theory, on the other hand, developed in the field of industrial and organizational 
psychology with objectivism as its philosophical base. Moreover, goal-setting theory 


incorporates findings from cognitive psychology, which explores the functioning of the 
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entire mind, not just immediately observable behavior. Goal-setting theorists begin with 
the presupposition that humans are rational beings who survive by reason and volition. 
Actions are also regulated by thinking and ideas, conscious and subconscious.> This not 
only means that people can decide whether or not to respond to certain goals, but also 
whether to accept certain goals over others, and how they will respond to certain goals 
that they have accepted. People can also set goals for themselves and decide steps they 
will pursue to achieve those goals. People are assumed to have some measure of control 
over goals in terms of setting them for themselves and/or others and what steps they will 
take to achieve those goals. Not all goals are created equal, however. Some are more 
effective at generating productive activity than others. Moreover, the ways in which goal- 
related mediating and moderating factors are managed also affect the motivational force 
of certain goals. 

Goal-setting may be intentionally utilized in a variety of settings to increase 
productivity and profitability and health and happiness for organizations and individuals. 
Businesses use goal-setting to increase sales. Individuals may use goal-setting to maintain 
or regain health, or to fulfill a dream. Think of the movie Rudy.® Rudy Ruettiger’s dream, 
his life’s goal, was to play football for The University of Notre Dame. What was an 
impossible dream in the eyes of his family and friends remained an achievable one in the 
mind of Rudy himself. His belief in the possibility of attaining a position on the Notre 
Dame football team energized his relentless activities to fulfill his dream. Along the way, 


he impressively reached several lesser goals, before he eventually achieved the 


> Locke and Latham, A Theory of Goal Setting, xv. 
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“impossible.” Goals have the power “to direct, energize, and sustain purposeful behavior 
over time.” 

As we have seen in previous chapters, God has called the Church to be a part of 
fulfilling God’s dream of being perfect image-bearers to bring healing to our fallen 
world. It is an impossible calling for the Church to accomplish on its own, but with God 
all things are possible. But it seems the Church in large part may be floundering in its 
participation in the means of grace due to a lack of clarity regarding the end-goal of those 
means. Confusing and even conflicting visions of God’s goal for humanity and the world 
abound. As a result of this lack of a clear and compelling vision of God’s dream for 
humanity and the world, people languish and suffer in sin (Prov 29:18). The findings 
from the research on goal-setting theory in organizational settings can provide valuable 
insight into how the practice of intentional goal-setting may provide energy and direction 


for spiritual formation in the Church. 


Discoveries of Goal-Setting Theory Research 
Goals have the effect of revealing the discrepancy between where or how we are, 
compared to where we need or want to be. Acceptance of goals implies dissatisfaction 
with our present state and the desire to attain something that will bring us into a better 
condition (e.g. malnourished to well-nourished).* One of the most consistent findings of 
research into the motivational power of goals is that higher and more challenging goals 


illicit more effort and a higher level of task performance than easy ones. Generally, goals 
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that are challenging and specific also lead to greater effort than vague or abstract ones 
such as a request to “just do your best.”? Challenging goals seem to be perceived as more 
important and meaningful than easy ones, and reaching them tends to lead to a greater 
overall sense of satisfaction as well.'® 

Easier goals, however, may carry greater weight when accomplishing them is a 
prerequisite to be able to move on to more challenging ones at a future date. College 
professors, for example, may work fervently on less challenging research in order to 
publish as much as possible to attain tenure, after which they can work on more 
challenging and time-consuming projects.'' Viewed within the framework of achieving a 
greater goal in the future, easier goals can also have greater motivating force. Rudy, for 
example, worked diligently to make high enough grades in junior college in order to have 
an opportunity to be admitted into Notre Dame, ultimately to be able to try out for the 
football team. Thus, several goals of differing degrees of difficulty can work together in a 
complimentary fashion. Not all goals may be complimentary, however. 

Some goals may come into conflict with others. Success on the job may conflict 
with success as a spouse and a parent. Conflicting goals may lead to lower performance 
in one or possibly both areas. Conflicts between work and family may lead someone to 
choose and be satisfied with less challenging work because it enables them to do a better 


job of raising their children.'? Conflict between goals also leads to stress, which can 
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cause physical as well as psychological distress.'? But again, generally speaking high 
goals lead to high effort, better performance, and more satisfaction. And specific goals 
are generally better than those that are vague. 

There is evidence to suggest, however, that vague goals are more effective with 
highly complex tasks that require a tremendous amount of discovery through research 
requiring trial and error. Some scientific research may fall into this category. The 
complexity and ambiguity of the process leaves uncertainty about exactly what to expect 
in terms of results.'* In some cases, the earlier stages of certain projects may lend 
themselves to more vague and open-ended goal-setting. As more is learned and 
expectations become more readily obvious, being more specific is more effective.!° 

While being too easily achievable detracts from a goal’s motivating force, hard 
goals that are perceived as too hard—beyond one’s abilities—also lose motivational 
force. In this case actual ability matters, but so does one’s belief about their ability. !° 
Giving my five-year-old son the goal of dunking a basketball on a ten-feet goal before he 
turns six will not motivate him very much at all. He will quickly discover that his ability 
will not allow him to reach such heights at this stage of his life. Any delusions he may 
have will quickly dissolve in the cauldron of reality. In this case, his belief in his ability 
will match the reality of his ability. As a result, the goal will not have any force to move 


him. I could, however, reset the timing of the goal. I could set it for him to be able to 
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dunk by age 17. In this case, the length of time to goal attainment would also affect the 
motivational power of the goal. Goals with shorter intervals to attainment usually elicit 
more effort than those with longer time intervals.'’ Yet there are things that I could do to 
enhance the power of the long-term goal. I could set a series of short-term goals with 
continual reminders of the long-term goal along the way. Goal-setting inevitably interacts 
with many other psychological factors. 

As mentioned above, one major factor is a person’s self-efficacy. This concerns 
people’s beliefs about their capabilities to exercise control over circumstances that affect 
their lives. Higher levels of self-efficacy lead to higher levels of motivation and 
performance of goal-relevant activities.!* People’s self-efficacy may be lower than their 
actual ability. People can often do far more than they think they can. Performance is 
related not only to ability, but also to beliefs about one’s ability. In turn, this is related to 
a certain personality trait called locus of control. 

As I adumbrated in the introduction, what people believe about the degree to 
which humans have a measure of control over their lives influences the effectiveness of 
goal-setting for them. Locus of control has to do with whether people believe they can 
affect change in their circumstances by taking action themselves or whether they believe 
they really have no control over what happens to them because everything is left in the 
hands of fate. This is an age-old argument with real world consequences. A person’s 


locus of control is conceived on a continuum between external and internal. People with 
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an external locus of control believe circumstances to be completely beyond their control. 
People with an internal locus of control believe they can change circumstances through 
their own efforts. Generally speaking, people with a more internal locus of control are 
more effective at controlling their environments. They possess and exercise more self- 
control, are more cautious, and less likely to engage in risky behavior.'? Internals also 
learn more and are generally more effective in general cognitive processing capabilities. 
They are higher achievers, better at delaying gratification, more independent, not as 
easily influenced by others, and more likely to initiate and advocate for social change. 
Internals generally have a more positive outlook on life than externals.”° But there can be 
a downside to being too much of an internal. Internals may take failures more personally, 
blaming themselves for negative outcomes. This can possibly lead to depression, 
withdraw, and apathy. There are indeed forces beyond our control; understanding the 
limitations of human control is important for internals. Yet an internal locus of control is 
important for things over which we can expect to exert a reasonable measure of control.”! 
Locus of control and self-efficacy are both related to and part of a similar 
psychological construct called goal orientation. This can be either, a learning goal 
orientation or a performance goal orientation. The former is “characterized by a desire to 


increase one’s task competence whereas as performance orientation reflects a desire to do 
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well and to be positively evaluated by others.””” Those with a performance orientation 
tend to view ability as a fixed capacity and therefore focus more on performance than 
development as it relates to performance. Those with a learning orientation believe in the 
possibility of self-improvement in order to increase the likelihood of goal attainment. 
Phillips and Gully found that those with a higher learning goal orientation are likely to 
have higher self-efficacy and be more likely to accept goals with a higher degree of 
difficulty. They note that fostering a learning orientation through training will increase 
one’s self-efficacy and, as a result, effort and performance toward goal attainment.7? 
While locus of control, self-efficacy, and goal orientation may be stable over 
time, they are not fixed. Through learning and experience people may shift on the 
continuum of locus of control.”* Phares argues for the intentional promotion of such a 
shift to prevent societal inertia that may be due to deterministic thinking.” Self-efficacy, 
which is more specific than the broader personality trait of locus of control, is also 
malleable. Through training, self-efficacy can be increased, even if it is only regarding 
specific areas of life. People can be empowered through mastery experiences.”° 


Moreover, success at achieving goals increases self-efficacy for subsequent goals, 


provided they are also challenging.”’ 
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People’s beliefs about their own self-efficacy also vary across different domains 
of activity and situations. According to Bandura, self-efficacy as it relates to these 
different domains and situations can be developed and augmented in four ways: mastery 
experiences, social modeling, social persuasion, and choice processes.”* Mastery 
experiences must not come too easily though. Easy success may lead people to expect 
quick results and to become too easily discouraged by failures and setbacks. Resilient 
self-efficacy is developed through “experience in overcoming obstacles through 
perseverant effort.””? Modeling is effective because seeing similar others achieve goals 
builds one’s own confidence. People can also be persuaded verbally by others to believe 
in their own abilities through direct encouragement. Self-efficacy influences the choices 
people make and those choices and the consequences thereof may increase or decrease 
the strength and resilience of those beliefs regarding ability. In other words, self-efficacy 


as it relates to goal-setting may be enhanced by effective management and leadership. 


The Leadership Effect 

When it comes to goals that are assigned rather than self-selected, leadership and 
management of the goal-setting process is vital. Leaders can enhance goal commitment 
by “communicating an inspiring vision and behaving supportively.”°° As discussed 
above, leaders can also enhance the process by providing adequate training, by modeling 


the requisite behavior themselves, and through providing coaching and encouragement 
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until goal attainment. Clear communication for assigned goals is vitally important as 
well. If people are left wondering what the point of certain tasks is, there will inevitably 
be lower levels of commitment and effort than when clear rationale is provided.*! 

Leaders should also be wary of the potential for goal conflict. That is, the setting 
of personal or departmental goals that conflict with the goals of the organization as a 
whole. When individual’s goals conflict with the goals of the group, the performance of 
the group as a whole will suffer.*” A basketball player who is more concerned with her 
own personal statistics can hurt the performance of the team as a whole. When 
organizations have individuals and departments with contradictory and competing goals, 
they will underperform or worse. Making sure goals are aligned harmoniously and 
prioritized appropriately is important. Managing rewards and incentives is as well. 

Reaching goals can be rewarding in themselves, but other types of incentives and 
forms of recognition and celebration can also provide additional positive reinforcement. 
Structuring incentives appropriate to the level of difficulty is significant to consider. 
Rewarding people only upon goal attainment may be counterproductive if goal 
attainment is highly difficult to achieve. In this case it would be better also to provide 
incentives for performance in addition to goal attainment.** If rewards are more intrinsic 
and intangible, leaders can communicate encouragement through simple verbal 


recognition throughout the process. Clear communication is essential. 
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Consistent encouragement is a type of feedback, but feedback in a more general 
sense is also vital to maintain or increase effort and performance. Leaders should clearly 
communicate where people stand in terms of their progress toward goal attainment. If the 
goal is to make ten widgets an hour, it is important that those employees know before a 
deadline how close or how far they are from goal attainment. Modern technology, of 
course, allows for automated feedback systems. It is still important, however, for leaders 
to provide personal feedback, whether it is positive or negative. Goals by themselves 
have motivating force, but goals with consistent feedback are much more effective.** This 
would be especially true for very difficult and complex goals. It is also true for those 
where the interval between goal acceptance and attainment is long. In this case, it is 
vitally important for leaders to provide consistent encouragement and feedback, and to 
periodically recast the vision. 

Feedback is an essential part of time management but Fried and Slovik argue that 
it is also important to consider the different dimensions and experiences of time.*° 
Leadership must consider the use of deadlines and timeframes in relation to the relative 
difficulty of goal attainment. Some goals will require longer time intervals for 
accomplishment than others. Some, depending on complexity and the ambiguity involved 
may require more flexible time frames. Time as it relates to goal-setting may be viewed 
in a simple linear fashion, with a discrete start and stop time, but often goals require time 
to be viewed in a more cyclical nature as there is need for recurring activity and goal 


accomplishment each week, month, and year. In some cases, goals will vary with the 
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seasons of the year. In retail the goals for the summer season will differ from the goals of 
the Christmas selling season. Some organizations expect daily sales. Others may expect 
to generate revenues on a weekly or monthly basis. I had a position as an executive 
recruiter where the expectation was to place one or two recruits with a company on a 
monthly basis. Leadership and management strategies need to be adjusted for each 
situation. Expectations of what constitutes quick or slow vary with different types of 
organizations.°° I would add that organizations should also consider how time for rest and 


relaxation apart from task performance affects overall task performance. 


Leadership Qualities Conducive to Effective Goal-Setting 

The effectiveness of goal-setting can be enhanced by effective leadership. Goals 
that are assigned by leaders are just as effective as those that are self-selected, provided 
there are certain perceived qualities of the leaders.*’ But even effort and performance of 
tasks related to self-selected goals can be strengthened through training in self- 
regulation.** The key, nonetheless, is to increase goal commitment. As we have seen, 
leaders can do this by casting a clear and compelling vision and by providing consistent 
encouragement and feedback. Greater difficulty requires greater commitment. 
Commitment rises or falls with how important and meaningful goals are perceived to 


be.°? If leaders want to increase goal commitment, they must increase the perceived 
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importance and meaningfulness of the goal. The more important and meaningful the goal 
is perceived to be, the more commitment one will have. Goal commitment also depends 
on people’s self-efficacy. If they do not believe they can accomplish something, it does 
not matter how important and meaningful it is. Again, it is also important how a leader 
that assigns (or proclaims) a goal is perceived in the eyes of followers. 

Commitment with regards to an assigned goal is generally related to the authority 
of those assigning goals.*” In this case, leaders must be seen as legitimate authority 
figures. Their influence is a function of the position they hold, the expertise they have, 
and the desirability of other personal characteristics they possess. If the authority figure is 
physically present, supportive, trustworthy, able to communicate a convincing rationale, 
exerts a reasonable amount of pressure, and is generally likeable, she or he can be 
effective at boosting goal commitment and self-efficacy.*! Leadership can make a huge 
difference in terms of commitment and self-efficacy. Through inspiring vision-casting, 
clear communication, consistent encouragement and feedback, and accountability, 
leaders can greatly enhance the motivational force of goals. 

Even people who set personal goals for themselves sometimes desire and seek out 
the help of others. People often intuitively recognize the need for leadership. People who 
set a personal goal of losing weight and getting in shape have greatly benefited from the 
leadership of personal trainers. A member of my church sought after help with her diet 


and nutrition and now leads a program to teach and encourage a lifestyle of healthy 
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eating. I know many others who have made it their personal life goal to become more and 
more like Jesus Christ. They may have placed their faith in Jesus at an evangelistic 
meeting, or even while they were in prison. One friend of mine committed his life to 
Jesus while he was serving a sentence in federal prison. After he got out, he sought out a 
church with a pastor who could provide him with the leadership he knew he needed. 
Thankfully he found one and has prospered spiritually. Others I know, unfortunately, 
have been saddened by the fact that they have had great difficulty finding consistent 
leadership. A couple I know were disillusioned by being in a church where pastoral 
transitions revealed that some denominations have pastors and leaders with conflicting 


visions of the Christian faith. This negatively affects individuals and organizations. 


Goal-Setting for Spiritual Formation 

As we have seen in previous chapters, becoming more and more like Jesus, who is 
the perfect human image-bearer of God, is the primary goal of Christianity, the end of the 
means of grace. Remember, John Wesley believed that religious instruction and practice 
that lost sight of this goal would be detrimental to the reputation of the Christian faith 
itself and deleterious to people’s souls.*” This goal, which is the catalyst to a renewed and 
completely healed creation, is the point, the purpose of the means of grace and the 
practice of spiritual disciplines. 

Sadly, leaders throughout the history of the Church have neglected this end or 
substituted certain means for the end. At times leaders have substituted other ends in 


favor of certain political ideologies or personal aspirations for wealth and “success.” At 
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times the people of God have found themselves perplexed by contradictory and 
competing visions of what it means to be a Christian disciple, and even of who Jesus 
really is. In other cases, well-meaning church leaders have simply taken the end-goal for 
granted and failed to consistently cast and remind people of that vision; or they have 
failed to provide adequate feedback to help people be more aware of their progress. 
When the end-goal is neglected or other ends are substituted like this, one of the results is 
the loss of the importance and significance of Christianity. Christianity viewed as a 
means to prop up lesser political ideologies or as a potentially helpful self-improvement 
plan among many others, is a far less grand view than the vision of renewal in the image 
of God for the redemption of all of creation! 

God has raised up renewal movements, like the Wesleyan renewal movement in 
the Church of England, to recast this incredibly significant and meaningful vision that we 
find in scripture. Wesley could not have been more emphatic about the goal, and he 
certainly went to great lengths to be as specific as he could about what being renewed in 
the image of God would entail. He also clearly conveyed the message that there could be 
nothing in this world more important and meaningful than salvation in the name of Jesus 
Christ. Moreover, through the system of class and band meetings, along with the 
corresponding system of lay leadership that Wesley designed, he also went to great 
lengths to provide an effective system of feedback for growth and accountability. 
Intuitively and through the inspiration of the Spirit, Wesley utilized many effective 
principles of goal-setting theory long before the field developed within industrial and 
organizational psychology. The Church would benefit greatly from reclaiming some of 


those practices and learning from the goal-setting research today. 
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As we saw from N.T. Wright as well, Christian formation is inherently a process 
of goal-setting. God has set the goal of sanctification as glorification, complete renewal 
in the image of God in the resurrection of the body, upon which the renewal of creation 
hinges. Christian formation requires working through the power of the Spirit toward 
God’s goal for humanity.*? According to Wright, the apostle Paul taught that “one should 
act in relation to the longer purposes of the creator, not out of short-term goals. That is 
the way, in the present, to build the character strengths which will form the true humanity 
in the creator’s future.”*4 But goal-setting theory would indicate that we must not forget 
that part of the process of working toward longer-term goals is to set and be faithful to 
short-term goals, as long as they are in harmony with the longer purposes. Setting a goal 
of participating in corporate worship weekly; praying and reading the Bible daily are 
great short-term goals. These short-term goals, however, could be counterproductive if 
one does so with the greater goal of becoming more personally wealthy according to the 
promises of prosperity preachers rather than becoming more like Jesus, who although he 
was rich, became poor for the sake of others (2 Cor 8:9). Iam reminded of John Wesley 
who taught—and personally practiced—that Christians should give away everything 
beyond necessities for the sake of others in order to be more like Jesus.*° Short-term 
goals for spiritual formation that are not in harmony with the proper end-goal will lead to 


spiritual malformation, as Wesley put it, “to the destruction of our own souls.’*° 





4N.T. Wright, After You Believe, 170. 
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There are several things the Church should learn from goal-setting theory. One is 
that it is important for leaders to cast as clear and as specific a vision of God’s goal for 
humanity as possible. Moreover, the importance and meaningfulness of this vision should 
be kept at the forefront. Short-term goals should never be allowed to eclipse God’s long- 
term goal for humanity and the world. Pastor Blake Laberee shares the sad story of a 
parent in his church who insisted on his family skipping church for months at a time so 
his kids could play sports. When Pastor Laberee challenged the parent to reconsider, the 
parent said rather flippantly but quite seriously, to the utter dismay of his pastor, “Well 
they are saved, so what else is there?’*’ The pastor lamented the fact that one of his 
church members—not the only one—believed that all there was to the Christian faith is 
getting a stamped get-out-of-hell-free card. On this all too common phenomena, Kevin 
Watson and Scott Kisker say, 

The church struggles with helping people who come to faith in Jesus become 

deeply committed disciples. One reason is that for many Christians the gospel is a 

one-time transaction where you put your faith in Jesus and he rewards you by 

forgiving you and giving you a ticket to heaven. This account has often resulted in 

a distortion of the gospel, where people are forgiven but otherwise unchanged, 

continuing to love and serve the ways of sin and death instead of being 

transformed by God’s love and learning to love God.*® 

Indeed, the church does struggle. By emphasizing short-term goals at the expense 


of God’s ultimate goal for humanity, or by construing the short-term goals as the be-all- 


end-all, we zap God’s ultimate goal of its motivating strength and cheapen its importance 


47 Blake Laberee, “When Church is Optional, You Set Your Kids Up to Fail,” The Chorus in the 
Chaos: Relevant and Reformed, May 13, 2019, accessed May 20. 2019, 
https://www.patheos.com/blogs/chorusinthechaos/programming-your-children-to-fail-sunday- 
church/?fbclid=IwAROE3AHQJXtJB2S3DjpFBa3F5s Y KNJO2d5Rm_NPmiOPEQ0iVQ2G0mzH70YA. 
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and meaning. From a biblical perspective, as John Wesley well recognized, Christianity 
is of utmost, ultimate importance. The Christian life is in the category of what Paul 
Tillich called “ultimate concern.’*? Sadly, far too many Christians have been convinced 
otherwise. It is vitally important for church leaders to reclaim and recast this greater 
vision of the importance and fullness of salvation in the name of Jesus. 

Goal-setting theory would also suggest that talk alone from leaders will not be 
enough. Leaders in the church must also model the importance of the means and the goal 
of God’s grace through embodiment. Modeling is important! I know of situations where 
churches have had children’s Sunday school teachers who would skip worship regularly 
themselves. Sunday school teachers like that may by their words proclaim the importance 
of the faith but undermine the force of those words with their actions. 

Leaders must be models, not absolutely perfect models that never make mistakes, 
but models who at least exhibit a fervent effort in striving toward perfection in Christ 
themselves. Authenticity is important for leaders in the church. Church leaders also need 
to manage potential and actual goal conflict. Discernment to detect and correct 
counterfeit visions of the faith is essential. Additionally, church leaders should work to 
make sure there is goal-alignment; that short-term goals are in harmony with the longer 
purposes of God. “Good” leadership is vital, not just pragmatically, but also morally! 

Truls Akerlund claims that there is a void in research on the effect of leadership 
on spiritual formation. Based on his reading of 1 Thess 2:1-12, Akerlund argues that the 
apostle Paul shows that modeling, adaptability, and relationships are essential aspects of 


leadership for spiritual formation, the goal of which, of course, is Christlikeness. By 
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adaptability he means that Paul was willing to adapt his leadership to the context in order 
to persuade most effectively. Paul was also able to appeal to the authenticity of his own 
faith and encourage the disciples in Thessalonica based on the relationship of genuine 
care and concern that he had with them. Akerlund points out the importance of the 
content of the gospel being embodied in the conduct of its servants. Becoming more like 
Christ is a combination of the work of the Spirit and believers following the example of 
Christ himself that is embodied in leaders like Paul.*° Indeed, Dean insists that it is vital 
for young people to see a mature and passionate faith modeled by adult leaders.>! 

In addition to casting a clear and specific vision of the ultimate goal and ensuring 
that short-term goals are steps in the longer journey, as Wesley did, the church must find 
ways to provide effective feedback. There should be some elements of general feedback 
in the worship service each week as the liturgy, scripture, and sermon remind people of 
the longer purposes of God and how they have fallen short. This leads to confession of 
sin and renewed commitment to continue to seek and pray for perfection. As Scott Aniol 
argues, worship at its best should cultivate habits of mind and heart directed toward what 
is right and good, leading God’s people to act accordingly.°” Goal-setting research also 
indicates that it is important to be attentive to the nuances of time in the Christian 
calendar. Certain liturgical seasons like Lent may provide opportunities for accelerated 


growth. 





° Truls Akerlund, “To Live Lives Worthy of God: Leadership and Spiritual Formation in 
1Thessalonians 2:1-12,” Journal of Spiritual Formation and Soul Care, 9, no. 1 (Spring 2016): 25-31. 
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Moreover, as I have already mentioned, the Wesleyan tradition also has a rich 
history of feedback systems in the traditional class and band meetings, which were for 
more intimate and specific accountability. As Kevin Watson points out, one of the 
primary purposes of the Methodist class meeting was for small groups to meet with a 
class leader weekly. The leader would inquire about their spiritual progress and “advise, 
reprove, comfort, and exhort” as needed.*? Feedback like this greatly enhances the 
motivational force of goals. As Watson insists, this is an essential part of making serious 
disciples that the church needs to reclaim. We must also remember that it is a means to an 
all-important and most meaningful end! We must also reclaim the message that goes with 
the methods of Methodism. 

Thus, leadership is vital; so is doctrine. As we have seen, leaders must teach so 
people can find their place in the grand narrative of God’s story of redemption and know 
how to “act.” This is what Kevin Vanhoozer calls the drama of discipleship. “The 
Biblical drama of redemption is about how God makes good on his promise to Adam, 
Abraham, and others to defeat Satan and reclaim the world as his kingdom and temple.”** 
Teaching provides the direction for disciples to participate in the drama. And, according 
to Vanhoozer, the healing renewal of the mind through doctrine “requires a robust 
eschatological imagination.”*° The spiritual formation of believers in the present must be 


informed by the vision of what they will be in the future when the kingdom of God has 





>3 Kevin M. Watson, The Class Meeting: Reclaiming a Forgotten (and Essential) Small Group 
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fully come on Earth. Leaders must fuel this robust imagination of the future by clear and 


compelling teaching in the present. 


Caveats for the Church 

When it comes to goal-setting theory in particular and the practice of spiritual 
disciplines in general, there are some things of which to be wary. As a technique or a 
strategy, goal-setting should never be separated from our need for God’s grace. Spiritual 
disciplines directed toward God’s goal for humanity must serve the greater purpose of 
cultivating our personal relationship with the Triune God through participation in Christ 
in the power of the Holy Spirit.°° We must remember that before it is a task, Christian 
discipleship is a gift of God.°’ Before we can live for God we must live from God.*8 

It is a challenging call. Discipleship is not easy, and salvation does not come 
cheap, even though it is free. It requires effort on our part, although it is never earned.*? 
The effort we exert is not a reliance on our own strength; it is a reliance on the power of 
God who works in us (Phil 2:13), and we can only do all things through the one who 
gives us strength (Phil 4:13). Before we can perform the challenging—teally, humanly 
impossible—tasks of discipleship, we must be transformed by the grace of God. As 


Wesley might put it, the performance of the works must flow from an inward 
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transformation of a renewed heart filled with the love of God by the Spirit of God. 


Using intentional goal-setting strategies in the church must be God centered, not human 
centered. We must take care not to fall back into the trap we need to get out of. We must 
take care not to “inadvertently take a personal relationship in which the living God calls 
us to himself in faith, hope, and love and reduce it to a self-improvement project to be 
mastered.”°! As we have seen, the image of God is a relational concept, beginning with 


our relationship in love with God, as children and friends of God. 


Conclusion 

Goal-setting has always played a part in Christian spiritual formation. Since goals 
are an inherent part of what it means to be human, this is unsurprising. Research in the 
nuances of goal-setting reveals that some goals are geared toward achievement; others are 
designed more toward maintenance.” We see hints of the latter in the story of Adam and 
Eve in the Garden of Eden. They were called to maintain the harmony God had given 
them through obedience (Genesis 2-3). Undoubtedly, they were called to more than just 
maintenance, but maintenance in some sense was an aspect of their call. Paul encourages 
us to “hold fast to what we have attained” (Phil 3:16). The focus of achievement is gain; 
the focus of maintenance is to prevent loss. In scripture we find the promise of great gain 


through faith in God. We also find dire warning about potential loss. The great loss that 
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scripture warns us about comes as the result of people setting their minds on the wrong 
goals. Jesus warned, “What will it profit them to gain the whole world and forfeit their 
life?” (Mark 8:36). Paul reminds us of the importance of setting our minds “on the things 
that are above, not on things that are on the earth” (Col 3:3), for “to set the mind on the 
flesh is death, but to set the mind on the Spirit is life and peace” (Rom 8:6). 

Goal-setting is inherent to Christian formation. The Church at its best has been 
very intentional about it; at its worst, church leaders have allowed confusion, false 
assurance of easy achievement, and competing worldly aspirations to zap God’s 
eschatological vision of its direction and energy. The energy is the life of the yet-to-be 
consummated kingdom of God ushered into the present through the presence of the Holy 
Spirit. Reclaiming this clear vision and challenging call and providing the appropriate 
support through feedback is essential for revival in the Church. In this way, being 
intentional about goal-setting and the things that make for an effective goal-setting 
process can provide direction and energy—the energy of the Spirit of God to breathe the 
new creation life of the future into the present. 

The church often languishes because the vision of the goal of Christianity gets 
blurred, confused, replaced, or misrepresented to come cheap and easy. This “cheap 
grace” is what Dietrich Bonhoeffer called “the deadly enemy of our Church.’ This 
enemy that Bonhoeffer was determined to fight against is the same enemy that John 
Wesley set out to conquer. Salvation is free, but it does not come cheap and it does not 


come easy. Compared to trying to earn it ourselves, which is impossible, Jesus did say his 
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yoke is easy and his burden is light (Matt 11:30); he also said “the gate is wide and the 


road is easy that leads to destruction” but “the gate is narrow and the road is hard that 
leads to life” (Matt 7:13-14). We do people no favors by giving them the false assurance 
that the life of which Jesus speaks is easy to attain. 

With its emphasis on the way in which God’s grace is available to all people to 
empower them voluntarily to receive and participate in working out their own salvation 
as God works in them (Phil 2:12-13), the Wesleyan tradition is well suited to maximize 
the effectiveness of goal-setting. Early Methodists were certainly not afraid to set a 
challenging goal; entire sanctification was the aim. Does connecting the means of grace 
to the end-goal of being renewed in the image of God for the renewal of all things in a 
clear and compelling way lead to greater motivation for spiritual formation? The 
following chapter explores some potential answers to that question in light of the results 
of the impact of a confirmation-reaffirmation class for youth. Let us “press on toward the 


goal for the prize of the heavenly call of God in Christ Jesus” (Phil 3:14). 


CHAPTER SIX 


PROJECT ANALYSIS 


What should the Church do to inspire and encourage Christians to practice 
faithfully the faith they claim as their own? Individual Christians and churches often 
languish because they lack a clear and compelling vision of the Christian faith. In large 
part, this is because the theocentric, scriptural vision of the goal of Christianity has been 
eclipsed by anthropocentric visions. Christianity is often misrepresented as being a mere 
means to happiness and success in this life and/or personal bliss in heaven after death. In 
other cases, it seems the Christian faith is viewed as a malleable means to form a certain 
kind of voter for a particular political party. The means of grace in the church, in other 
words, are sometimes directed toward worldly and self-centered ends. But no matter how 
significant those ends may seem to be, by ignoring the end-goal that we find in scripture 
and by reducing the Christian faith to a means toward selfish or secular ends, we diminish 
the importance and significance of the faith in the minds and hearts of its nominal 
adherents. My research into the biblical, historical, theological, and interdisciplinary 
foundations for this project explored how the significance of the Christian faith may be 
reclaimed and reprioritized in the minds of youth. The hope is that this greater vision may 
prevent them from continuing the trend of lackluster participation in the life of the 


Church, or from abandoning the faith altogether in adulthood. 
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In chapter two, we explored Rom 8:18-30. This passage reveals that human 
salvation, which is to be consummated in the bodily resurrection, is not simply an 
ultimate end in itself. The apostle Paul indicates that the consummation of human 
salvation in the glorification that takes place in the bodily resurrection is the catalyst for 
the liberation of all of creation as well. In Rom 8:19-23, creation is personified as sharing 
in the painful, yet hopeful, longing for the liberation of God’s people upon which its own 
healing liberation hinges. Romans 8:18-30 is primarily about the ministry of the Spirit 
who inspires and guides the prayer life of believers, even praying on behalf of believers 
themselves. Yet the ministry of the Spirit in inspiring and informing the prayers of Spirit- 
filled believers and the Spirit’s own intercession is directed toward a much greater goal 
than merely the personal happiness of individuals. 

Stanley Grenz says Jesus viewed prayer “as an eschatological activity—that is, he 
saw prayer as being connected to the final completion of God’s work in the world.” Spirit 
inspired Christian prayer is “a cry for the kingdom.”' In other words, it is prayer for the 
kingdom to come and for God’s will to be done on earth as it is in heaven. This is when 
“the creation itself will be set free from its bondage to decay and will obtain the freedom 
of the glory of the children of God” (Rom 8:21). Creation’s freedom is inextricably 
connected to the glorification of God’s people who are being conformed to the image of 
God’s Son (Rom 8:29). Romans, which begins by laying out the account of the 


corruption of humanity in the fall of Adam, finds its crescendo here in the renewal of 





' Stanley Grenz, Prayer: The Cry for the Kingdom, Rev. Ed. (Grand Rapids, MI: Eerdmans, 2005), 
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God’s people in the image of God’s Son. He is the perfect human image-bearer of God, 
who is also himself divine. 

In the historical foundations chapter, we saw how central renewal in the image of 
God was for the vision of salvation proclaimed by John Wesley. We also saw how he 
viewed human renewal in the image of God to be for the even greater goal of restoring 
God’s perfect harmony and blessing to non-human creation. In fact, the reference point 
for Wesley’s sermon regarding this called “The General Deliverance” was the passage 
from Romans above, specifically Rom 8:19-22.” Wesley could not have been more 
emphatic about how losing sight of this ultimate goal is spiritually destructive. 

Romans 8:19-30 is also central to the work of contemporary theologians, N.T. 
Wright and Jiirgen Moltmann. Both seek to reclaim the same greater vision of the end- 
goal of Christianity in the minds of God’s people, and through the proclamation and 
teaching of the Church for the world. Both Wright and Moltmann labored diligently to set 
the record straight: Christian salvation is not just about an ethereal bliss in an immaterial 
heavenly realm. Rather, it is about the reunion of heaven and earth, and through 
resurrection an eternally transformed embodied existence in a transformed physical 
world. Moreover, Wesley, Moltmann, and Wright all intuitively use the language of goal- 
setting for Christian formation. Wright, particularly, is very explicit that Christian 
formation is about working toward the vision of the end (the eschaton) as the goal in the 


present in terms of spiritual formation. 
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Goal-setting theory shows how goals are an inherent part of what it means to be 
human. Humans are naturally motivated by goals either to attain a desirable state and/or 
to prevent an undesirable state. Research on goal-setting theory reveals what makes 
intentional goal-setting and management of the goal-setting process most effective. Goals 
are most effective when they are made clear and are perceived to be important and 
challenging. 

Without the benefit of modern goal-setting theory research, Christian leaders have 
always used goals in an intentional way to direct and motivate followers. The apostle 
Paul is very explicit about this in Phil 3:12-16. 

Not that I have already obtained this or have already reached the goal; but I press 

on to make it my own, because Christ Jesus has made me his own. Beloved, I do 

not consider that I have made it my own; but this one thing I do: forgetting what 
lies behind and straining forward to what lies ahead, I press on toward the goal for 
the prize of the heavenly call of God in Christ Jesus. Let those of us then who are 
mature be of the same mind; and if you think differently about anything, this too 

God will reveal to you. Only let us hold fast to what we have attained. 

Rom 8:18-30 is clear that the goal of Christian salvation is renewal in the image of God 
by way of being conformed to the image of Christ. This will be consummated in the 
resurrection. Then, with a renewed humanity completely freed from sin, the curse of 
corruption and decay on creation will be washed away by the fully restored flow of God’s 
blessing through God’s image-bearers. 

This is the vision that John Wesley had, and that N.T. Wright and Jiirgen 
Moltmann sought to reclaim and recast as the goal for humanity and the world. This 
biblical vision often gets blurred or even replaced with worldly aspirations. The means 


have often been directed toward the wrong ends, and the means have sometimes been 


mistaken for ends. At time, the vision of Christian salvation has been misrepresented to 
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come cheap and easy, or to be far less than what it actually is. As I discussed in chapter 
one, much of the Church in America today has been inundated with moralistic- 
therapeutic-deism (MTD). MTD is the general notion that God exists to make people feel 
good about themselves, to reward them for just being “nice” and “non-judgmental,” and 
to help them in times of personal crisis. The emphasis of MTD is more on affirmation of 
people just the way they are, rather than God challenging and empowering them to 
become so much more through transforming grace. MTD tends to emphasize easy mercy 
at the expense of challenging holiness. In light of what goal-setting theory reveals, is it 
any wonder that motivation among Christians is so meager when it comes to Spirit-filled 
participation in the life of the Church? We are once again up against the cheap grace that 
Bonhoeffer called the “deadly enemy of the church.”? 

Goal-setting is a theme that runs through the biblical, historical, and theological 
foundations of this thesis. I believe reclaiming the grand and challenging, eternally 
important vision of the end-goal of salvation as it has historically been understood, will 
expand the vision of Christian youth. Consequently, it should also increase their 
motivation to participate in the life of the Church through the means of grace. Therefore, 
I designed a confirmation-reaffirmation class for youth from several churches in my area, 
which culminated in a day retreat in the family life center of one of our area churches. 
The class provided instruction on the means of grace and the practice of spiritual 
disciplines, and clearly connected them to the vision of the end-goal laid out above. By 


making the connection between the means of grace and the ultimate goal clear, I 
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suspected the motivation of students to practice spiritual disciplines would increase along 


with their vision of the benefits thereof. 


Methodology 

I chose to deliver instruction to students over the course of a few weeks in four 
main teaching sessions. Each session also included time for discussion and practical 
application in smaller groups of about five students with pastors and youth leaders 
serving as facilitators. The plenary teaching sessions included instruction on the means of 
grace and the practice of spiritual disciplines within the framework of renewal in the 
image of God connected to the renewal of creation as the goal. Although an overview of 
a wide variety of means of grace/spiritual disciplines was given, the primary focus was 
on prayer, Bible study, small groups, and worship (including word and sacrament) with 
the understanding that other means of grace flow from these.* For teaching and research 
purposes these spiritual disciplines seemed to be ones that were most practically 
accessible and measurable for our class setting. 

In the plenary teaching sessions of approximately 30 minutes, students were 
provided theoretical instruction on the basics of the nature, purpose, and benefits of the 


means of grace and spiritual disciplines. After each plenary session, in the smaller 


* Richard J. Foster, Celebration of Discipline: The Path to Spiritual Growth, 20" anniversary 
edition (New York, NY: Harper Collins, 1998), 33-34. Foster sees prayer, along with John Wesley, as the 
most central of all spiritual disciplines. Nevertheless, as argued by N.T. Wright, the Bible is essential to 
provide the proper framework and goal of all the disciplines. As I will argue, prayer and engagement with 
the Bible go hand in hand. Both compliment and support one another. Both also can and should take place 
individually and in corporate settings (i.e. worship and small groups). Worship, which combines prayer and 
the word with sacrament is also essential to spiritual formation. Stallings makes a strong case that constant 
word and sacrament in worship is essential to disciple making. See W. Joseph Stallings, Unleashing the 
Work of God: The Necessity of Constant Word and Sacrament in Methodism (Eugene, OR: Wipf & Stock, 
2019), 29. 
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groups, students were given a biblical passage to reflect on individually and together. 
They were instructed to reflect and discuss what they thought God was saying through 
the passage and how it might guide them to pray. Afterwards they prayed accordingly 
and silently and concluded by praying the Lord’s Prayer together aloud. The hope was 
that the combination of teaching and immediate practical application in small groups 
would enhance and solidify the overall learning experience. 

To measure the impact of the instruction of clearly connecting the means of grace 
with the ultimate end-goal, I gave student participants who completed consent forms a 
preliminary survey (Appendix A) at the beginning of the first session after a brief 
explanation of spiritual disciplines. This survey was designed to assess the students’ 
understanding of what it means to be a Christian, their current level of practicing the 
primary spiritual disciplines (i.e. prayer, Bible study, worship, participation in small 
groups), and their perception of the benefits and importance of practicing these spiritual 
disciplines. Some of the questions were open-ended, requiring students to express their 
thoughts in a few sentences. Other questions used a Likert-type scale to gauge a baseline 
frequency of their practice of spiritual disciplines. 

After the final class session, a post survey (Appendix B) was administered with 
similar but not entirely identical questions. Instead of trying to reassess the frequency of 
practice with the post survey at this point, those questions were refocused to assess the 
students’ feelings of motivation to practice disciplines as a result of the class. In this 
regard, there were questions that asked students whether they felt more motivated to 
practice the primary spiritual disciplines. The scale for each of these was a four-point 


scale from strongly disagree to strongly agree, the latter being assigned the highest 
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number. There was also an open-ended question about the perceived benefits of 


practicing spiritual disciplines identical to the question on the pre-survey. Additionally, 
there was a closed-ended question (i.e. Yes or No) with a follow-up, open-ended question 
for students to explain how the teaching of the end-goal of salvation expanded their 
vision of the benefits of practicing the disciplines. This was followed by a “Yes or No” 
question about whether the teaching on the end-goal specifically increased the student’s 
motivation. Then there was a question about the perceived importance of practicing 
spiritual disciplines generally (four-point scale from “not that important” to “very 
important”) with a follow-up question asking the participant to explain why in a few 
sentences or less. The post survey concluded with a “Yes or No” question about whether 
the student intended to practice the disciplines and be involved in worship and other 
ministries of their church more as a result of the class. 

In addition to the post survey, as other students participated in fun games 
together, I conducted structured personal interviews (Appendix C) with each student 
participant to gain more insight and clarity into their thoughts and initial impressions 
about what they had learned. This also enabled me to make sure they understood the 
questions on the surveys and to elicit more specific and elaborate responses than they 
were able to give on the surveys. I also conducted a structured focus group interview 
(Appendix D) with context associates, who signed informed consent forms, while 
students were completing the post survey. The focus group included two pastors from 
other area churches, who had helped facilitate discussion in small groups, and two 
parents who had been there for each session, sat in on small group discussions, and 


helped with general oversight and food. The focus group interview provided additional 
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insight from the perspective of adults on the overall effectiveness of the class and their 
perception of the significance of the teaching for the intended purpose. 

Approximately one month after the final teaching session, a follow-up survey 
(Appendix A) for students, identical to the preliminary survey, was given. Participants 
completed these immediately prior to a worship service of reaffirmation and Holy 
Communion, which was followed by a celebratory dinner. Follow-up surveys helped 
assess the ongoing impact of the class. 

A variety of types of questions on surveys and other data collection methods were 
used to access the impact of the teaching on the learning, perceptions, and motivation of 
students. This provided for greater overall clarity. The qualitative research design 
allowed for the benefit of multiple perspectives and various ways of allowing participants 


to express their thoughts regarding the effectiveness of the class for its intended purpose. 


Implementation 

There are several United Methodist churches in my area that have been working 
together to host youth gatherings and events over the past few years. I recruited 
participants from this area youth gathering. The class was primarily for those who already 
had been through confirmation in their local churches. Along with the pastors of the other 
churches, however, we decided to make it available to all the middle school and high 
school aged youth. I explained that participation in the class would be available to 
everyone whether they chose to participate in the research or not. Thirteen students 
signed informed consent forms along with one of their parents to participate in the 


research by taking surveys and answering personal interview questions. Approximately a 
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dozen other students, who chose not to participate in the research, also participated in at 


least some of the class sessions. 

I developed a detailed curriculum outline to teach spiritual disciplines and 
connect them to the greater vision of Christian hope described above. The class consisted 
of four sessions over the course of three Sunday afternoons between January 5, 2020 and 
January 19, 2020. The class concluded with a day retreat on the third and final Sunday 
afternoon with the last two class sessions. There was a forty-five-minute refreshment and 
recreation break between those last two sessions. Due to scheduling issues and time 
constraints we decided to hold a separate area worship service of reaffirmation and Holy 
Communion for all the youth who participated at a later date rather than immediately 
following the final session. Parents and other church members were invited to attend this 
celebratory service, which was held on the evening of February 16, 2020. Prior to the 
beginning of the service, students who had agreed with parental consent to participate in 
the research completed the follow-up survey. 

After participants completed the preliminary survey, I gave each student a book 
with short catechisms to read each day over the course of the class and beyond. This was 
done to provide them a structured opportunity for learning the faith and to engage and 
reflect upon at least one passage of scripture daily.° I also provided them with a book 
mark with a place to make a check mark when they might pray each day between the first 


class session and the reaffirmation service. The catechism book, which provides a general 





> Timothy C. Tennent, Thirty Questions: A Short Catechism on the Christian Faith (Wilmore, KY: 
Seedbed, 2012). 
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overview of Christianity in thirty short lessons, was also intended to supplement the focus 
of the teaching in the class. 

Each of the four class sessions was approximately one hour to one hour and 
fifteen minutes long. In the plenary teaching portion of the first session, I reviewed the 
story of the creation and fall in Genesis 1-3. I explained that God had created humanity in 
God’s image to be God’s royal representatives on Earth through whom blessing would 
flow to the rest of creation. I instructed them that this story of creation was meant to be 
contrasted to the predominant pagan story of creation at the time. In the Babylonian story 
humans were created by the gods to be slaves to serve gods in the heavens and those in 
human form on Earth. In the Genesis account, humanity holds far greater dignity as 
creatures meant to reflect the character of a singularly unique God that created 
everything.° Foreshadowing something we would discuss in the third session, I told them 
that I believe the beginning of the end of slavery in Europe and America came with the 
revelation of God and humanity found in Genesis. I also explained that the comparison of 
the pagan view to Genesis is more important for understanding the meaning and 
significance of creation than the contrast of Genesis with modern scientific theories. I 
explained that the focus of the biblical creation story is on the theological purpose and 
meaning of creation rather than the particulars of how and how long ago the universe 
came into existence. That is, Genesis focuses on questions that science cannot answer.’ 

God intentionally created humanity to be God’s royal image bearers in friendship 


with God and in harmony with the rest of creation. Sin, however, had corrupted human 


6 John N. Oswalt, The Bible Among the Myths: Unique Revelation or Just Ancient Literature? 
(Grand Rapids, MI: Zondervan, 2009), 59, Kindle. 


7 McGrath, Surprised by Meaning, 4, Kindle. 
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nature by distorting human desire and enslaving human will to sin thereby distorting the 
image of God and disrupting the flow of God’s blessing to the rest of creation. Hence the 
need for salvation, which includes forgiveness and healing to renew humanity into God’s 
image. From Eph 2:8-10, I showed them that we are saved by grace, through faith, and 
for good works to be our way of life. 

I also explained the Wesleyan way of salvation by discussing prevenient, 
justifying, sanctifying, and glorifying grace. God’s grace in Christ by the power of the 
Holy Spirit leads and empowers us to believe in order to be justified (i.e. forgiven) and 
sanctified, which begins with regeneration (i.e. the new birth). I informed them that the 
means of grace are involved all along the way of salvation in some sense, but especially 
during the ongoing process of sanctification wherein believers grow more and more into 
the likeness of Jesus. God works through the primary means of grace to renew us and 
strengthen us in the faith. Moreover, I taught them how works of mercy, justice, and 
compassion, which also are channels by which we grow, generally flow from the primary 
means of grace, works of piety. I also revealed that sanctification through living in the 
means of grace by intentionally practicing spiritual disciplines individually and together 
with other believers is directed toward glorification, which will be consummated in the 
resurrection of the body. The resurrection of the body is when we will be completely 
renewed in the image of God. I also explained that the ultimate goal is not just to get 
individuals to heaven when they die, but to restore God’s full blessing on Earth by 
renewing believers in the image of God. I used the image of the cross as a bridge to the 
New Jerusalem (Rev 21:2) coming down from heaven to Earth to illustrate that the way 


of salvation is a bridge to somewhere, but not just to heaven after death. 
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After this, and before students broke into their smaller groups, I told them that our 
focus for this particular class was going to be the spiritual disciplines of prayer 
(individual and corporate), Bible study (individual and in groups), and worship, but that 
they would see how works of mercy and justice flow from these. Although it was not a 
part of the focus of the research, I also briefly explained fasting as a way of developing 
mastery over sinful desires. Before they broke into small groups, I talked about guides to 
prayer. I explained that Christian prayer is about what God wants rather than what we 
may want. We are to pray according to God’s will, which is revealed in God’s word, the 
Bible.® I reviewed The Lord’s Prayer as a guide to prayer and showed them how God’s 
will is the primary focus. I also taught them two acronyms as simple guides to prayer: 
A.C.T.S. (adoration, confession, thanksgiving, supplication) and P.R.A.Y. (praise, repent, 
ask, yield). In prayer we praise and thank God, repent and confess our sins, ask for God’s 
righteous will to be done in our lives, others’ lives, and in the world, and above all 
humbly seek to yield to God’s will. 

After a short refreshment break, students gathered in smaller groups with pastor 
facilitators to reflect on and discuss Gen 1:26-28 in light of the following questions: 
“What do you think God is saying to us through this passage?” “How does this passage 
lead us to pray?” After a time of discussion facilitators asked students to pray silently 
with that Bible passage, the acronyms above, and the Lord’s prayer as a guide. I asked 


them to pray silently so no one would be deterred by potential embarrassment and so 


8 The complimentary nature of prayer and the Bible was emphasized throughout the class. In each 
session the Bible served to inform and guide the prayer time of students in small groups. Prayer also 
worked to illumine God’s word in the minds of students and to solidify and imprint God’s word on their 
hearts. For a discussion of how prayer compliments Bible reading as it leads us into the life of God see 
David F. Watson, Scripture and the Life of God: Why the Bible Matters Today More Than Ever (Franklin, 
TN: Seedbed,2017), Chapter 2 Reading for the Life of God: Praying Over the Bible, Kindle. 
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each person would have the opportunity to practice the chief means of grace in light of 
the instruction given. After a few minutes of silent prayer, everyone prayed the Lord’s 
prayer aloud together (copies of the prayer were available for people to read if needed). 
We concluded our time together with a fellowship supper. Students and facilitators were 
provided with a copy of an article I wrote about the incarnation of the Son of God to 
renew believers in the image of God.’ The article provided the gist of the class lesson 
with added insight. 

In session two, the following week, we briefly reviewed the practice of spiritual 
disciplines as means of grace and the goal to which they should be directed. We also 
reviewed how works of mercy and justice in the world flow best from people being 
renewed by engaging in works of piety. In other words, the transformation of the world is 
connected to the transformation of human hearts. I also reviewed the guides for Christian 
prayer and talked more specifically about prayer. 

Based on Jesus’ teaching in Matthew 6, including the Lord’s Prayer, I reminded 
them that Christian prayer is not about us getting what we want, but about God getting 
what God wants. This is a good thing because God always wants what is right, but we do 
not. When we pray according to our own desires apart from considering God’s will, our 
prayers cease to be Christian. I explained how Rom 8:26-28 tells us that the Holy Spirit 
helps and guides us in our prayer life to focus our prayers on God’s will, and even prays 


for God’s people “according to the will of God.” God’s will should be the focus of our 





° Cliff Wall, “For Us and For Our Salvation: Why God Became Human,” Wall to Wall Faith, 
Hope, and Love, December 23, 2019, accessed March 17, 2020, 
https://walltowallfaithhopelove.wordpress.com/2019/12/23/for-us-and-for-our-salvation-why-god-became- 
human/. 
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prayer lives—and our lives in general—rather than our own personal desires for pleasure, 
comfort, and security in this fallen world. In prayer we seek to have our desires 
transformed to align with God’s. As in life in general, in our prayer lives we are to seek 
God’s kingdom and righteousness above all else (Matt 6:19-33; Luke 12:13-34). That is 
why we pray “Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done on earth as it is in heaven.” I pointed 
out that The Lord’s Prayer is not focused on individuals just going to heaven when they 
die, but on God’s kingdom coming and God’s will being done on Earth. This is how the 
Spirit will help us to pray when we are inevitably tempted to pray according to our own 
sinful desires. A common refrain throughout the class was a reminder that we are praying 
for big things. The focus of our prayer is to ask for God’s kingdom to break out on Earth, 
in our own personal lives but also in the lives of others and in all of creation.'° 

After this we shifted our focus to the importance of Bible study. Another pastor 
shared his own thoughts on the importance of Bible study for a few minutes. He used the 
analogy of the Bible as a guide like GPS. I followed up by reminding the students that 
salvation through the process of sanctification involves healing our corrupted self- 
centered, sinful desires. Referencing Eph 4:22-32, I explained when we live for the 
fulfillment of our corrupted desires, we tend to use our reason to justify ourselves through 
lies. Studying the Bible individually and together helps us to renew our minds to become 
more and more God-centered rather than self-centered and helps us to live and pray 


according to God’s will as Jesus did. As a spiritual discipline and means of grace, Bible 


‘0 Cliff Wall, “So What Are We Praying for?” Wall to Wall Faith, Hope, & Love, January 1, 2020, 
accessed March 21, 2020, https://walltowallfaithhopelove.wordpress.com/2020/01/01/so-what-are-we- 
praying-for/. I also provided students with a copy of this article for review and to find added insight. 
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study allows the grace of God to transform our hearts and renew our minds to be 


conformed into the image of Christ, the perfect image-bearer of God who always did and 
prayed according to God’s will (Luke 22:42; Phil 2:5-11). Through the combination of 
prayer and Bible study, along with worship, and the other spiritual disciplines, God 
renews us in God’s likeness in righteousness. This not only restores God’s blessing to us 
but also through us into the world. I used the analogy of electricity being restored to a 
home after the main power line had been severed, but I was sure to point out that 
reconnecting to God was about more than restoring power. Reconnecting to God through 
Jesus and the presence of the Holy Spirit is about restoring a broken relationship; it is 
about restoring friendship with God. 

After the plenary teaching session, and a brief refreshment break, students 
gathered in smaller groups. This time the pastor/youth leader facilitators gave students 
the opportunity (but did not require) to share on the following question: How has God 
been at work in your life this past week? Then each group reflected on and discussed 
Psalm 8 and Eph 4:22-32. Psalm 8 is about the exalted position of humans created by 
God to have dominion over the Earth, echoing Gen 1:26-28; the passage from Ephesians 
is about the importance of Christians being intentional about having deceitful corrupt 
desires healed and having their minds renewed to be transformed into “the likeness of 
God in true righteousness and holiness” (Eph 4:23). There is also the call to put away lies 
and be people of truth (Eph 4:22; also 4:15). Reflection, discussion, and the students’ 
practice of prayer centered on the same two questions as the first session with the same 


prayer guides. Again, each group closed by praying The Lord’s Prayer aloud together. 
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Sessions three and four were both conducted during a day retreat on the final 
Sunday afternoon at an area church with a large family life center that provided plenty of 
options for recreation. We began the third session with a review of spiritual disciplines as 
a means of grace that should be directed toward God’s ultimate goal. I reminded students 
that human renewal is connected to the renewal of creation; that God intends to restore 
full blessing not only to us individually, but also through us into the lives of others and 
the rest of the world. All spiritual disciplines should be practiced with God’s goal in mind 
as we work toward it through the power of God. It is the world to come “toward which 
we must direct our Spirit-given energies.”'! I showed them from Phil 2:12-13 that God 
expects us to work out (not work for) our salvation but with the understanding that we do 
so by the power of God, who works in us “enabling you both to will and to work for his 
good pleasure.” God works in us to bring the blessing of heaven to Earth. 

After the brief review, another pastor shared her thoughts on the importance of 
weekly worship. She talked about a dog that she rescued and because of that he loved her 
so much that he was always excited to be with her. She said our worship of God flows 
from our gratefulness for how he saved us. 

After this I shared the following from John Wesley to remind them how 
important it is to work toward the proper goal. 

Ye know that all religion which does not answer this end, all that stops short of 

this, the renewal of our soul in the image of God after the likeness of him that 


created it, is no other than a poor farce, and a mere mockery of God, to the 
destruction of our own soul.!” 


'ON.T. Wright, Evil and the Justice of God (Downers Grove, IL: InterVarsity Press, 2006), 115, 
Kindle. 


Wesley, “Sermon 44,” in Works, Outler, 2:185. 
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Moreover, I showed them how Rom 8:18-30 (their passage for reflection in the 
subsequent small group time) reveals that creation itself longs for complete human 
redemption in the resurrection for its own liberation from slavery to corruption and decay 
brought on by the curse of the fall. I also showed them from this same passage how 
Spirit-guided prayer is an essential part of this, and that being renewed in the image of 
God is to be conformed fully into the image of Christ. I also wanted them to understand 
that the restoration of God’s blessing to us and through us happens in part even in the 
present as God’s kingdom breaks into the world in partially healing and liberating ways. 
This happens when people are saved, sometimes miraculously healed in body and mind, 
and when true justice prevails in society. 

At this point, I showed them a clip from the movie, Amazing Grace, about the life 
of William Wilberforce.!* The clip showed the passage of the legislation that abolished 
the slave trade in the British parliament thanks to the prayers and leadership of 
Wilberforce. I explained that Wilberforce labored for the freedom of slaves because of 
his own liberation from slavery to sin through the grace of God. This achievement came 
about through the prayers and work of Wilberforce and many others, including John 
Wesley, whose last letter before his death was addressed to Wilberforce to encourage him 
in this fight for justice.'* The blessing of God that flowed to Wilberforce, also flowed 
through him to bring the blessing of liberation to countless African slaves. It also paved 


the way for greater civil rights achievements in the future. I reminded them that this also 


‘3 Amazing Grace, directed by Michael Apted, written by Steven Knight (Twentieth Century Fox, 
2006), (DVD (Twentieth Century Fox, Home Entertainment, 2007). 


4 Runyon, The New Creation, 182. 
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could be traced back to the high view of humanity we find in the biblical story of 
creation, in contrast to the lower view found in the pagan counterpart. 

After a short refreshment break, students gathered in smaller groups with the 
same instructions for reflection, discussion, and prayer as before, but, again, with a brief 
opportunity to share how God had been at work in their lives the past week. Their 
reflection, discussion, and prayer time centered around Rom 8:18-30. There was 
definitely a buzz of excitement in these discussions about how salvation involves much 
more than just going to heaven when you die! Students were really beginning to get 
excited and asking good questions about what they were learning about bodily 
resurrection as the catalyst for life on a renewed Earth. 

After a 45-minute break for recreation and refreshments, everyone gathered back 
together for the fourth and final class session. At the beginning of this final session we 
watched a short video of how the reintroduction of wolves into Yellow Stone National 
Park brought about dramatic ecological and environmental changes.'> Then, I reminded 
them how Romans 8 depicts the creation itself longing desperately for the full redemption 
of God’s people in the resurrection so it too can flourish the way God intended. 
Moreover, I told them how some of the Messianic passages in Isaiah talk about the time 
when the Messiah comes to reign as king over all the earth that there will be no more war 
(Isaiah 2:1-5), that there will be harmony and peace in the animal kingdom and between 
humans and animals, when the wolf will live in peace with the lamb (Is 11:6), and that 


there will be unprecedented environmental flourishing as “the wilderness and the dry land 





'S Sustainable Human, “How Wolves Changed Rivers” (YouTube video), posted February 13, 
2014, accessed January 19, 2020, https://www.youtube.com/watch?v=ysaSOBhXz- 


Q&feature=youtu.be. 
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shall be glad, the desert shall rejoice and blossom” (Is 35:1). I asked them to imagine the 


effect of the supernatural reintroduction of fully redeemed humans with no more sin at 
the coming of Christ into the Earth. I asked them to envision how completely sinless 
humanity in the resurrection would lead to the transformation of the Earth and the cosmos 
where the blessing of God flows fully into the world through humans. “No more let sins 
and sorrows grow, nor thorns infest the ground; He comes to make his blessings flow far 
as the curse is found.”!® If the reintroduction of wolves into Yellow Stone could have 
such dramatic natural effects on the environment, imagine how much more the 
supernatural transformation of humans by the grace of God could transform the whole 
world for the glory of God! 

After this I read from Rev 21:1-8 and explained that this passage along with the 
remainder of Revelation reveals the complete answer to God-centered Christian prayer. 
The last two chapters of Revelation show us the full answer to our prayers for God’s 
kingdom to come and for God’s will to be done on Earth as it is in heaven. We see in 
these final chapters of the Bible the new Jerusalem coming down out of heaven to Earth, 
where God will be completely at home with God’s people forever. This is the ultimate 
goal of our prayers and all the other spiritual disciplines! Afterwards students gathered in 
their small groups to again reflect upon and discuss Rev 21:1-8 and then pray 
accordingly. We all closed our class together as I led the entire group in prayer and, 
again, we all concluded by praying The Lord’s Prayer together. 

Immediately following the final session, student participants completed the post 


survey. During that time, I conducted the focus group interview with context associates. 





16 “Joy to the World,” United Methodist Hymnal, 246. 
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Then the personal interviews with student participants were conducted before we all had 
dinner together. Approximately one month later, student participants completed the 


follow-up surveys just before the area youth reaffirmation service and celebration. 


Summary of Learnings 

After requesting the age of the participant and whether they had already 
completed a confirmation class, the first question on each survey was: “In five sentences 
or less explain what you think it means to be a Christian?” On the preliminary surveys 
answers ranged from believing in Jesus in general, to believing that he died for our sins. 
Only three participants specifically mentioned the death of Christ for our sins. Two 
participants included learning about Jesus in their answers. One of those elaborated to 
include his birth, life, death, and resurrection. The same person went on to say that being 
a Christian means to try to live like Jesus by helping people, and to put all trust and hope 
in him. One other person included following Jesus in the answer. The same person first 
included following and believing in God’s word. Five people simply wrote to believe in 
God and/or to love God without any reference to Jesus. One person specified belief in the 
Trinity, described as the Holy Spirit, Jesus, and God (in that order). Three participants 
mentioned worshipping God; one person mentioned prayer to God and for others. Doing 
good for others in some way (i.e. helping, loving, forgiving, being kind, praying for) was 
included in seven of twelve responses to that question. Twelve participants completed the 
preliminary survey. 

The responses to question one on Christian identity on the post survey after the 


final session were similar, but more specific in some significant ways. Eleven participants 
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completed the post survey compared to twelve for the preliminary survey. There were 
more specific references to Jesus overall. Reference to being like Jesus or Christ like 
appeared in two responses. One person specifically referenced being Christ-like as the 
goal of Christian identity. The appearance of the phrase is unsurprising given the 
emphasis in the class on being conformed to the image of Christ in order to be renewed in 
the image of God. It was surprising it was not mentioned more. 

Another difference was there was more specific mention of the practice of 
spiritual disciplines. One participant included “use all spiritual disciplines” as part of his 
or her view of what is means to be a Christian. There were also a few more specific 
mentions of prayer, reading the Bible, and worship in the responses. In one response, 
keeping the commandments was specifically mentioned where there was no such mention 
in the first survey. There were also two responses that included telling others about Jesus, 
whereas there were no specific references to this on the preliminary survey. In some 
form, nonetheless, there were still several mentions of loving and helping others. Results 
for question one on Christian identity for the follow-up survey (also eleven completed) 
given a month after the final class session were very similar to the post survey results. 

There were four questions (questions two - five) on the preliminary survey with a 
Likert scale for possible responses to gauge the participants current level of practicing the 
primary spiritual disciplines. One question was, “how often do you attend worship at 
your church?” Possible answers were a. every week. b. at least twice a month. c. once a 
month. d. less than once a month. The next question was, “how often do you read or 
study the Bible?” a. every day. b. a few times a week. c. At least once a week. d. less than 


once a week. The next question was, “how often do you pray?” (same scale as previous 
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question). The following question was about rate of participation in small groups like 
Sunday school or youth group (same scale as question two regarding worship). Scoring 
for Likert-type scale questions were 4 to 1; the greater number was assigned to answers 
reflecting greater frequency (greater numbers were weighted this way for all questions on 
all surveys using a Likert-type scale). The average score out of the twelve responses for 
frequency of worship attendance was 3.67; 2.17 for Bible reading/study; 3.84 for prayer; 
and 3.5 for small group participation. 

Questions two through five on the post survey were similar but not identical to the 
questions above on the preliminary survey. Instead of asking about frequency of practice, 
the similar questions on the post survey asked participants about motivation to practice 
the same disciplines. The questions were phrased thus: “As a result of this class, do you 
feel more motivated to worship (read/study the Bible; pray; participate in small groups) 
regularly?” Possible responses ranged from strongly agree to strongly disagree. 
Responses were weighted on a four-point scale, with the highest number corresponding 
with “strongly agree” and the lowest with “strongly disagree.” Regarding feeling more 
motivated to worship, the average score out of eleven responses was 3.81. The average 
score with regards to Bible reading/study was 3.63; for prayer it was also 3.63, and for 
small group participation it was 3.54. No one chose a possible response with a weight 
less than three for any of the categories; seven answered “strongly agree” with regards to 
engagement with the Bible and prayer, and six out of eleven responded that way 
regarding small group participation. Overall, students clearly felt more motivated to 
practice these spiritual disciplines. The follow-up survey, again, which was identical in 


every respect to the preliminary survey, did not reveal any meaningful differences in the 
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frequency of practice/participation reported. The average scores out of eleven responses 
were: worship attendance, 3.73; Bible reading/study, 2.18; prayer, 3.82; and small group 
participation, 3.64. Unsurprisingly, the students who chose to participate in the class and 
consented to take part in the research were already very active in their local churches. 
Engagement with the Bible, by far, is the category with room for the most improvement. 
They did, nevertheless, report feeling more motivated in every category, especially with 
regards to worship attendance. 

Question six on the preliminary survey asked student participants about their 
perception of the benefits of practicing spiritual disciplines. The majority of responses 
from the twelve centered around growing in faith and relationship with God and/or Jesus. 
Learning was also prevalent. One person specifically wrote “learning about repentance 
and things like the ten commandments.” Another wrote to “learn more about the meaning 
of the Bible.” One person expressed that the practice of disciplines helps “to lead a 
Christ-like life.” Another wrote it helps to live a “godly, Christian life.” Another said it 
helps one learn how to be a better person. One participant wrote that practice of spiritual 
disciplines helps him or her feel better about self because they know someone is always 
there for them. Similarly, another person said praying makes it easier to overcome 
hardships. One other person said it is very important because it is “fun and helps you 
learn about God.” 

Question seven was a follow-up question that asked about the importance of 
practicing spiritual disciplines with a request to explain briefly why. The range of 
possible responses were on a four-point scale from “not that important” (low) to “very 


important” (high). Eleven selected “very important” and one selected “important” for an 
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average importance rating of 3.92. The explanations were all very similar—if not 
identical—to the responses given on the previous question (six). One person responded 
that it is “good to pray and help others.” Another wrote “because it is part of being a 
Christian.” Interestingly, the participant that gave the “important” (3) rating, in contrast 
explained that it “doesn’t define your relationship with God if you do or do not 
participate in spiritual disciplines.” 

Question six about the perception of benefits was identical on the post survey. 
The equivalent question to question seven on the preliminary survey was question nine 
on the post survey. Reponses were similar to those on the preliminary survey in many 
respects (i.e. grow closer to God), but with some notable differences. One person noted 
that the benefits are that practice of the disciplines “instills God’s desires in us to do what 
God wants and better understand him.” This was an emphatic point made in the class, 
that the Christian life is all about God getting what God wants and aligning our wills with 
God’s. One person noted that the practice of disciplines is beneficial because we can also 
help others grow, which was also a repeated emphasis in the class. Moreover, with 
regards to the importance of practicing spiritual disciplines three participants noted that 
not to practice the disciplines is severely detrimental. One person said to not practice the 
disciplines is to ignore God’s will for your life. Another said it would bring one’s claim 
to be a Christian into serious question. A third person even said, “if you don’t practice 
disciplines, you don’t go to heaven.” This sounds like a possible misunderstanding that 
leans toward a works-based salvation that may need clarification (I noted that this might 
be the case at the end of chapter five, which I will discuss further in the conclusion 


below). Nonetheless, it was also notable that no one expressed the notion that discipline 
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is irrelevant to one’s relationship with God in the post survey, although someone did 
express that sentiment on both the preliminary and follow-up surveys. Out of eleven 
responses all but one rated the importance (question 9) as “very important” (4). The one 
person who rated “important” (3), interestingly, reported a different age than the person 
who gave the “important” (3) rating in the preliminary survey. 

With regards to the same questions on the follow-up survey (questions six and 
seven), two people responded that the benefits and importance of practicing disciplines is 
to also help others grow and being in fellowship with others. Many other responses were 
similar to responses through all the surveys about growing in faith and relationship with 
God and Christ. Notably, only one person said that not practicing the disciplines brings 
one’s identity as a true Christian in question on the follow-up, whereas three people did 
on the post survey. Again, ten out of eleven rated the importance quotient as “very 
important.” One person chose “important.” The latter also noted, as someone also did on 
the preliminary survey, that the practice of the disciplines “do not define if you are 
Christian.” Interestingly, this statement disappeared on the post survey but reappeared on 
the follow-up survey. 

Questions seven and eight on the post survey were: “Did the confirmation- 
reaffirmation class teaching on the end-goal of salvation expand your vision of the 
benefits of practicing spiritual disciplines?” And “Did the confirmation-reaffirmation 
class teaching about the end-goal of salvation increase your motivation to practice the 
spiritual disciplines?” Yes or No were the possible responses, with a request to explain 
why in five sentences or less. All eleven participants answered yes to both questions, with 


the exception of one person who answered no to question seven. That person also did not 
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provide an explanation as to why, but they did answer yes to question eight and wrote 
“because it is exciting.” A couple of reasons given for why the perception of benefits 
were expanded were like responses on previous questions, such as becoming a stronger 
Christian and getting closer to God. Four people said they answered yes because they 
now have a better understanding of the importance. One of those said they answered yes 
to question seven because the teaching specifically “put it into perspective why these 
things are important.” The same person said the end-goal helped him or her really see the 
importance of practicing the disciplines. Another person explained that he or she 
answered yes to question seven because they now see there is more to being a Christian 
than just getting to go to heaven upon death. Another said he or she answered in the 
affirmative to question eight because “Reviewing what the new earth will be like is very 
motivational. I want to work hard to be like Christ for the greatest reward anyone could 
ask for.” Similarly, another person explained that the greater understanding of eternal life 
contributed to expanding her or his vision of the benefits of the disciplines. Notably, one 
person said regarding question seven that the class showed that “the way of salvation is 
not just for each individual but for all of us to share in praise and thanksgiving.” In 
response to the last question on the post survey concerning whether they intended to 
practice disciplines more and be more involved with their church as a result of the class, 
everyone answered in the affirmative. 

In the personal interviews there were two follow-up questions identical to 
questions seven and eight on the post survey. It became clearer in the interviews that the 
specific teaching on the end-goal (the “why factor”) for the practice of spiritual 


disciplines was vitally important in expanding participants’ vision of the benefits and 
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increasing their motivation. Having a deeper understanding of what it means to be a 


Christian, that it is not just about individuals, and for individuals to merely to get to go to 
heaven were noted as reasons. Learning about the bigger picture was vitally important. 
The class expanded the vision of the importance of spiritual growth as Christians. Seeing 
the positive impact that one’s own spiritual growth has on others and the world is 
important for motivation. One person said the class helped him see the biggest benefit: 
the transformation of the world. Another person said it helped him to know exactly how 
spiritual disciplines affect our growth. He is thankful to know more “about what to pray 
for and what worship is all about” and to know “‘it is not just about me.” 

The last personal interview question was, “what do you think of the idea that God 
works through your practice of the spiritual disciplines not only to renew you personally, 
but also to renew all of creation?” “Wow!” “Amazing!” “Awesome to think about!” were 
frequent responses to that question. One person said, “It really opens my eyes to how 
much one person can change things in the world through God.” Another person said, “It’s 
cool I can be a part of God’s plan.” Another said she now feels more responsibility to do 
good works, which, she went on say, “is awesome but also kind of scary.” Another talked 
about how amazing it is that “simple things we do can positively affect all creation.” He 
also said this was the biggest factor for his increased motivation to practice spiritual 
disciplines, especially prayer. Another young man said it makes him want to share the 
gospel with others more “through word and example” and “it’s amazing that our 
salvation is connected to God coming down to be with a world in perfect peace.” He 


added, however, “It’s hard to imagine with all the conflict we have now.” A couple of 
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others also similarly expressed how hard it is to comprehend and imagine, indicating 
perhaps, at least a modicum of doubt. 

The personal interviews, nonetheless, seemed to clarify that the teaching on the 
end-goal was in fact a vitally important factor in expanding vision and motivation for 
most of the participants. Although I could not detect a noticeable difference in the content 
of responses in terms of age differences, the interviews led me to believe that the younger 
students who had not already completed confirmation were at least slightly less 
enthusiastic than the older youth. It is possible, however, that they were simply more 
uncomfortable in the personal interviews. 

The focus group interview with four of the context associates included two other 
pastors, who served as small group facilitators and shared personal stories about the 
importance of worship and engagement with the Bible during plenary sessions. It also 
included two parents who sat through the entire class. Everyone in the focus group 
thought the class was very effective and very well done. They thought it was useful and 
practical and encouraged personal responsibility for spiritual formation effectively. The 
pastors said the class reclaimed the basic doctrines of the faith very effectively. They all 
agreed that it is vitally important to make the connection between the means of grace and 
the end-goal, and that component was central to the effectiveness of the class. They 
sensed a rising level of excitement among students throughout our time together. In terms 
of what we might have done differently to make the class more effective, they suggested 
that this teaching should be done for all ages and not just youth. The pastors, especially, 
said the bigger picture of the end-goal is a missing concept among all age groups in our 


churches. They along with the parents agreed that spiritual formation is at the bottom of 
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the priority list in people’s busy lives because they do not have a clear vision of just how 
important it really is. The pastors expressed frustration about how so many other things— 
especially sports—have distracted people from prioritizing their own spiritual formation 
and that of their children. All agreed the vision of the end-goal taught in the class is 


essential to turn things around. 


Conclusion 
Overall, the project was a success. This is truer in terms of the self-reported 
motivation of students it seems, however, than the way students described Christian 
identity and the benefits of practicing spiritual disciplines on the post and follow-up 
surveys. Although some of the key terminology and phrases (i.e. “becoming more like 
Christ,” “spiritual disciplines,” “goal,” “to instill God’s desires in us,” and “end-goal’’) 
from the class began to appear, students still used generic phrases like “to grow”, “to 
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learn,” “ to become a better person and/or Christian,” and “to have a better relationship 
with God.” The personal interviews, however, seemed to reveal that those more general 
phrases likely had taken on additional meaning and significance in terms of Christian 
identity and the benefits of practicing spiritual disciplines. 

It seems Christian practices became more central to Christian identity for many of 
the students. One student said, in the post survey, “if you don’t practice disciplines, you 
don’t go to heaven.” Another indicated clearly that he or she thought it would be 
disingenuous to say you are Christian if you do not practice the faith by comparing it to 


saying you are healthy when you never exercise and only eat junk food. Another said not 


practicing disciplines is not following God’s will for us. Again, it is intriguing that no one 
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made the point that the practice of disciplines does not define one’s relationship with God 
on the post survey. There was no such statement anywhere on the post surveys, but it did 
reappear on the follow-up survey. From the descriptions given on post surveys it would 
seem the importance of spiritual disciplines to Christian identity increased. But based on 
actual ratings of importance there was really no difference. 

In terms of self-reports from students, the class clearly increased the motivation 
of students to practice the disciplines. Moreover, from the descriptions on post surveys it 
seems clear that the perception of the importance also increased. On post surveys, several 
student participants explained their increased feeling of motivation by saying the class 
helped them see how important it is to practice spiritual disciplines. But there was no 
difference between ratings of importance between the preliminary surveys and the post 
surveys. This may be the case because students feel obligated to rate the importance high, 
even though they may not be clear why. Post surveys revealed that better understanding 
the ultimate goal of practicing disciplines was vitally important to students. One 
participant plainly stated that the teaching on the end-goal expanded her or his vison of 
the benefits of Christian practices because it “put in perspective why these things are 
important.” 

There were other indications in the post survey that the vison of the ultimate end- 
goal that was taught in the class was an important factor for the students better 
understanding the purpose of practicing disciplines. One student wrote that the 
connection to the New Earth was “very motivational.” The student added, “I want to 
work hard to be like Christ for the greatest reward anyone could ask for.” Here we seem 


to see that the nexus between human renewal and cosmic renewal as the goal has great 
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power to inspire and motivate Christian practice. Nonetheless, many of the students’ 
responses remained more general and vague. In response to why the teaching on the end- 
goal increased their motivation, some students still simply wrote it would help them be a 
better person and/or Christian. In this case it was not clear that becoming a better person 
was connected directly to the transformation of the world. As I described above, this 
became clearer in the personal interviews. Most students clearly did see that connection, 
at least theoretically. There were some indications, however, that some were struggling, 
at least slightly, with believing a world of perfect peace connected to human renewal is 
really possible in light of the chaos in the world now. Altogether, it seems that even 
though some students’ articulation remained more general, that it is likely that those 
general descriptions had taken on more meaning because of the instruction. 

Although the class did seem to expand the students’ vision and increase their 
motivation and intention to practice spiritual disciplines more faithfully, it did not 
increase the rate of practice. Although they all declared that they intended to practice the 
disciplines more and be involved more in their churches, the actual rate of practice did 
not change significantly between the preliminary survey and follow-up survey. Practice 
did not catch up with stated feelings of motivation; perhaps because there had not been 
enough time. Engagement with the Bible, however, was the one area where there was 
much more room for improvement. Being a potentially daily available practice, as 
opposed to weekly like worship, this was one practice where I hoped to see significant 
increases, but it remained virtually unchanged (2.17 to 2.18). The other disciplines all had 
high ratings with this group at the beginning (all 3.5 or higher). That their engagement 


with the Bible did not increase was also disappointing since I had given them the short 
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catechism to read daily and asked them to look up at least one scripture reference at the 
end of each lesson. Engagement with the Bible provided the greatest opportunity for 
improvement but failed to do so between the time before the first class and the follow-up 
survey (January 5 to February 16). 

A more encouraging discovery, however, was that participants were more likely 
to talk about the importance of practicing the disciplines with and for the benefit of others 
after the class. On the post survey, one student explained feelings of increased motivation 
by saying the class showed how the way of salvation is “not just for each individual but 
for all of us to share.” In the personal interviews several students expressed similar 
sentiments about the importance of practicing disciplines in fellowship with others and 
for the benefit of others. One person said in response to the question about what they 
think about God working through them to not only renew individuals but to renew the 
creation, “it is a really good feeling that God works through us to help others, not just 
ourselves.” 

It seems the class as it was conducted was effective for its intended purpose, but 
more so in increasing feelings of motivation to practice the faith than in increasing 
practice itself. More than likely, more time would be needed for follow-up and feedback, 
and instruction on practical strategies to spend time in the Bible more regularly. As we 
have seen, goal-setting theory and the history of Methodist class meetings would suggest 
that the accountability of consistent feedback might provide the extra encouragement and 
focus needed to translate increased feelings of motivation into practice. Nonetheless, 


there were some things from the research worth highlighting and discussing further. 
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According to Barna, apathy and the corresponding lack of commitment is the 


primary obstacle to faithful discipleship.'’? What may be missing is a more clearly 
articulated goal for discipleship practices. Discipleship often seems to be conceived more 
in terms of the process than the goal. After all, according to Barna, the most preferred 
description for it is “a lifelong process and journey rooted in a relationship with Jesus.” !® 
Church leaders tend to believe that a more clearly articulated plan of discipleship 
is needed to increase motivation among church members.'? I suspect the call for a more 
clearly articulated plan has more to do with the process rather than the goal of 
discipleship. In other words, maybe being more specific about the journey and the 
destination would be more helpful. The most common terms among church leaders to 
describe the goal is “becoming more Christ-like.” Unsurprisingly, lay people tend to be 
less pointed and specific. Moreover, “becoming more Christ-like” may need to be more 
clearly articulated and connected to the greater goal of cosmic renewal. My research, 
albeit quite limited, suggests that this may be as worthy of consideration as being more 
specific about the process. In other words, it may be helpful to be more specific about 
sanctification and glorification and revealing the connection between them. Resurrection 
is the consummation and crowning glory of the process of sanctification, and the catalyst 


to “the recreation of this transient world to its lasting and true form.””° 


'” Barna, The State of Discipleship: A Barna Report Produced in Partnership with the Navigators 
(Navigators, 2015), 10, 65. 
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Kendra Creasy Dean highlights eschatology as an important factor in the higher 


motivation found among Mormon youth but does not get very specific about how a 
grander vision of eschatology could be helpful for youth in mainline churches.”! She too 
focuses mainly on discipleship processes and attitudes among adults leading youth. Being 
more specific and intentional about the New Creation as the goal for discipleship, as we 
have seen, has potential to increase motivation. Saint Maximus the Confessor saw the 
Christian life of personal transformation through discipline and contemplation as a 
microcosm of the macrocosm of the transformation of the cosmos. According to Saint 
Maximus, through spiritual disciplines Christians actually “participate in the 
transfiguration of the cosmos” and thereby become “a miniature demonstration of its 
realization.””” The echoes of this, moreover, are clear in the theology of N.T. Wright as 
he argues that the good we do in the present by the grace of God working in and through 
us will make its way into and be further magnified in the consummated kingdom of 
God.”3 

As the nexus between the fallen world and the New Creation, the renewal of 
fallen humans is the part of the end-goal where enhanced specificity might be most 
helpful. Being clearer about what it means to be renewed in the image of God, to become 
more Christ-like, may have the most potential for enhancing discipleship. In this regard, 
traditional Wesleyan soteriology seems well-suited to provide enough specificity without 


being too difficult to understand for the average church member. Wesley’s three 
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dimensions of the image of God, as well as his practical biblical divinity in terms of what 
it means to be renewed in that image in holiness and righteousness, would seem to be 
very fruitful in that regard. The moral dimension is connected to the specifics of the 
moral law and the love of God and neighbor; the natural image provides insight into how 
we are spiritual beings like God, and the political dimension is a constant reminder of 
how humanity is essential and central to the flow of God’s blessing to the rest of creation. 
It is clear why renewal in the image of God as the goal of true religion was so important 
to John Wesley. Moreover, the Wesleyan emphasis on grace as empowering rather than 
determining human response provides grounds for an abundance of self-efficacy for 
individuals to work toward that goal as God works in them. Traditional Wesleyan 
theology seems nuanced and balanced enough to help Christians maintain the vital 
connection between human renewal and the transformation of the world. 

I think it is also worthwhile to address some of the possible misunderstandings 
that some of the students may have had, some of which they may have brought with them 
to the class. One student was insistent that Christian practice in no way determines 
Christian identity. That student may be intrigued to know that John Wesley considered 
both the Spirit and disciplined practice to be determinative of Christian identity. He 
thought that to be the ancient Christian understanding.** As Mulholland put it, “Our being 
in the image of God is manifested in our doing.””> Moreover, it is vitally important that 
we hold both together to avoid the distortion of either. On the other hand, some students 


perhaps overemphasized doing at the expense of being by saying not practicing 


4 Wesley, “Sermon 122,” in Works Outler, 4:90. 


5 Mulholland, “Spiritual Formation in Christ,” 15. 
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disciplines would keep one from the kingdom. Emphasizing one aspect at the expense of 
the other seems to be a perennial and persistent problem in the history of the Church. 
Care must be taken to help Christians find the balance in their understanding. 

Although I repeatedly reminded students that good works, which are to be 
passionately pursued, work from salvation rather than for salvation, the potential 
misunderstandings proved to be resilient. The concern of one student over including 
works as a part of Christian identity seemed to disappear on the post survey and interview 
but reappeared on the follow-up survey. For others, however, care must be taken to 
ensure that godly zeal for good works flows from grateful souls forgiven and hearts 
reborn by the grace of God rather than legalistic pride or fear (Titus 2:11-14). Care must 
be taken to ensure that people recognize their need to rely on the power that God provides 
as he works in them rather than thinking they should or even can rely on themselves. For 
some of the students, at least, it seems their emphasis on works was with the 
understanding that what we do to better ourselves and the world, as one student 
specifically expressed it, we do “through God.” We work through the power of God as 
God works through us. Persistent follow-up and feedback, nonetheless, are vital to 
provide a lasting corrective to the potential misunderstandings on either side of such 
paradoxes of the Christian faith. Renewed being should lead to renewed doing, and 
renewed doing must flow from renewed being. 

It was also intriguing that one student talked about how it is somewhat scary to 
recognize our God-given responsibility to do good works for the sake of ourselves, 
others, and the world. Leaders, initially, may be tempted to relieve people of such a fear, 


but not all fear is bad. A legalistic fear rooted in pride and self-reliance is, but not the fear 
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and trembling that come from knowing that we are completely reliant on and accountable 
to God. Indeed, as Saint Paul said, “work out your own salvation with fear and trembling; 
for it is God who is at work in you, enabling you to both will and to work for his good 
pleasure” (Phil 2:12-13). The student who trembles at the thought of the magnitude of 
Christian responsibility, indeed, may be right where she needs to be. 

The goal of the means of grace and the practice of spiritual disciplines could not 
be grander. Working out our salvation with fear and trembling to be renewed in the image 
of God to restore the flow of God’s blessing for the transformation of the created order 
works best if the goal is clearly taught and if opportunity for feedback is consistently 
given. As some of the participants indicated, there are some things about this ultimate 
goal that are not only hard to understand, but also hard to believe in the midst of the sin 
and violence of this fallen world. Unbelief and its causes must not go unaddressed. Care 
must also be taken to help students not get hung up on questions about whether the 
creation narrative of the Bible conflicts with scientific accounts of origins. 

I argued that the biblical account was originally meant to be compared to its 
contemporary pagan account and their dramatically different worldviews regarding the 
nature of divinity and humanity. I suspect, however, the relationship between biblical and 
scientific accounts, which are often based on very different philosophical 
presuppositions, need to be addressed in more detail as well. This would seem to be 
necessary in order to boost the faith of students in the high view of humanity we find in 
the Bible. Like the Babylonian creation myth, scientific accounts based on materialist and 


naturalist philosophical presuppositions do raise doubts about the high view of humanity 
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created in the image of God that we find in the Bible. It would be helpful to address some 


of those issues in more detail in future classes for youth. 

I think it is also worth highlighting how the adult focus group insisted that the 
content of this class should be taught for people of all ages and not just youth. It is not 
surprising that they recognize this as a need. Dean says for us adults, “tending the faith of 
young people may just be the ticket to reclaiming our own.””° This is true because the 
faith of youth is a reflection of the faith that was handed down to them, for better or 
worse. Further study may be done on the impact of teaching the grand biblical vision of 
salvation to youth and assigned adult mentors to discuss and explore together. The grand 
vision of the end-goal of salvation, indeed, needs to be cast in a clear and compelling way 
for the whole church. And the passionate faith it engenders should be modeled by parents 
and church leaders. 

One class over the course of a few weeks, of course, cannot practically address 
everything that needs to be addressed. Nonetheless, it does appear that this confirmation- 
reaffirmation class was a success with respect to feelings of increased motivation. It was 
well received and appreciated by the youth and adults who helped. According to the 
participants’ self-reports, it was effective at increasing the motivation of students to 
practice spiritual disciplines more faithfully and to be more involved in the ministries of 
their local churches. The participants, however, for the most part, were already quite 
active in the practice of each spiritual discipline that we focused on except engagement 
with the Bible. And we saw no improvement in practice with regards to reading of 


Scripture and the higher rated practices. More work needs to be done to discern how best 
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to encourage and equip actual practice so that it might catch up with motivation. Perhaps, 
more time and opportunities for accountable feedback is what is needed. Goal-setting 
theory would suggest that might be the case. Whatever else is done, let us pray that it is 
all done for the glory of God. Let us also remember that the glory of God will shine 
brightest after the resurrection of completely redeemed image-bearers of God, when 
God’s kingdom will come and God’s will will be done perfectly, on Earth, as it is in 


heaven. Amen. 
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dm 


Pre Survey (Also Used for Follow-up Survey) 


What is your age? 


Have you taken a confirmation class at your church? Yes or No (circle one) 


Please answer the following questions as accurately as possible: 


1. 


2: 


In five sentences or less explain what you think it means to be a Christian? 
How often do you attend worship at your church? (Circle One) 

a. Every week 

b. At least twice a month 

c. Once a month 

d. Less than once a month 

How often do you read or study the Bible? (Circle One) 

a. Every day 

b. A few times a week 

c. Atleast once week 

d. Less than once a week 

How often do you pray? (Circle One) 

a. Every Day 

b. At few times a week 

c. Atleast once week 

d. Less than once a week 

How often do you meet with other people in a group like Sunday school or youth 
group to learn about or discuss the Christian faith? 


a. Every week 
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b. Atleast twice a month 


c. Once a month 
d. Less than once a month 
6. Briefly explain (five sentences or less) what you think are the benefits of 
practicing spiritual disciplines (i.e. worship, Bible reading/study, prayer, small 
groups, etc.)? In other words, what positive things happen when you do these 
things? 

7. How important is it for Christians to practice spiritual disciplines? (Circle One) 

Not that Important; Somewhat Important; Important; Very Important 


Why? (Briefly explain) 
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Post Survey 


What is your age? 


Have you taken a confirmation class at your church? Yes or No _ (circle one) 


Please answer the following questions as accurately as possible. 


1. 


2: 


In five sentences or less explain what you think it means to be a Christian? 
As aresult of this confirmation-reaffirmation class do you feel more 
motivated to worship regularly? (Circle One) 


Strongly Agree; Agree; Disagree; Strongly Disagree 


. As aresult of this confirmation-reaffirmation class do you feel more 


motivated to read/study the Bible regularly? (Circle One) 

Strongly Agree; Agree; Disagree; Strongly Disagree 

As aresult of this confirmation-reaffirmation class do you feel more 
motivated to pray regularly? (Circle One) 

Strongly Agree; Agree; Disagree; Strongly Disagree 

As aresult of this confirmation-reaffirmation class do you feel more 
motivated to participate in small groups (i.e. Sunday school, and/or youth 
group or other type of small group)? (Circle One) 

Strongly Agree; Agree; Disagree; Strongly Disagree 

Briefly explain (five sentences or less) what you think are the benefits of 
practicing the spiritual disciplines (i.e. worship, Bible reading/study, prayer, 
small groups, etc.)? In other words, what positive things happen when you do 


these things? 


Ds 


10. 
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Did the confirmation-reaffirmation class teaching on the end-goal of salvation 
expand your vision of the benefits of practicing spiritual disciplines? (Circle 
One) 

YES or NO. 

If yes, briefly explain how (five sentences or less): 

Did the confirmation-reaffirmation class teaching about the end-goal of 
salvation increase your motivation to practice the spiritual disciplines? 
(Circle One): 

YES or NO. 

Briefly explain why (five sentences or less): 

How important is it for Christians to practice spiritual disciplines? (Circle 
One) 

Not that Important; Somewhat Important; Important; Very Important 
Why? (Briefly explain) 

As a result of this class, I intend to practice spiritual disciplines more and to 
be more involved in worship and other ministries of the church. (Circle One) 


YES or NO. 
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Personal Interview Questions For Student Participants. 


1. 


Zi 


What is yourage? 

Have you taken a confirmation class at your church? Yes or No (circle one) 
How has your vision of the positive effects of practicing spiritual disciplines 
changed as a result of what you learned in this confirmation-reaffirmation 
class? 

Are you more motivated to practice the spiritual disciplines than you were 
before? Why? Or Why not? 

What do you think of the idea that God works through your practice of the 
spiritual disciplines to not only renew you personally, but also to renew all of 


creation? 
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Focus Group Interview with Context Associates 


1. 


What do you think about the overall value of this project for the intended 
purpose of confirmation-reaffirmation? 

What do you think about the significance of connecting the means of grace 
with the end-goal of complete renewal in the image of God for the renewal of 
all of creation? 

Do you think the class was effective? Why or Why not? 


If anything, what would you do differently? 
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